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A Little Discourse on 
Enlightened Self-interest 


Just suppose that it were possible to bring foreign-made 
automobiles into this country and sell them in competition 


with our Fords, Chryslers and Cadillacs. 


What would happen to the American standard of living 
and to the enormous payrolls which insure American workers 


the highest wages paid anywhere in the world? 
The answers are all too obvious. 


True, there are some special products which, for various 
reasons, can be imported without injury to our economy. But 
liturgical fabrics is not one of them. Right here in America 
Allen is today looming the finest textiles for the Church pro- 
duced anywhere in the world. Allen fabrics are designed by 
Americans, woven by American labor and sold in American 
markets. Before you succumb to the dubious attraction that 
seems to inure to a label indicating importation, compare the 
foreign fabrics with our American-made materials. Of this we 
are confident: It will give you a new faith in the superior 


quality of American-made liturgical fabrics. 
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The Visual In Education 


ISUAL EDUCATION is not a new thing. 

Visual images were employed in the dim ages 
of antiquity to convey information and even to teach. 
The historic records of every nation reveal the use of 
devices that made special appeal to the sense of sight. 
Patches of sand served as a writing table in the schools 
of ancient India. All early peoples used pictures to con- 
vey information. These early pictographs expressed only 
a few simple ideas, but they had definite educational 
value. The hieroglyphics of ancient Egypt seem rudi- 
mentary, but they evolved into the early form of the 
alphabet. The human race has depended always upon 
the eye more than upon any other organ of sense for 
learning about material objects. A record of thought 


for those at a distance demanded the use of symbols. 


These primitive symbols gradually evolved into an alpha- 
bet, and visual aids were well on their way. 

Children need to begin their studies through visual 
aid. No child ever fails to take interest in pictorial 
representation. Even the mature mind is in some degree 
(dependent upon visual presentation when entering upon 
anew field of study that has to do with objective reality. 
Pictures, of course, have a limited usefulness as an 
educational agency. There is ever present the danger 
that a pupil studying pictures may continue so fully 
absorbed in observation that he fails to give sufficient 
attention to the exercise of other mental functions. Pic- 
tures are best calculated to present material objects, but 
language must continue to be the medium for the ex- 
pression of higher ideals and abstract relations. Accuracy 
in language is essential to aceuracy in thought ; picture 
expression, commonly looked upon as supplementary in 
our advanced stage of language development, is fre- 
quently inferior, and the product is often inaccurate. 

The student of visual education can learn much from 
the practice of the Church in her earliest work as an 
educator. The Church in her educational work embodied 
the deepest and soundest psychological principles. The 


- beautiful symbolism and the majestic ritual of the Cath- 


olic Church today as in all ages of her existence are 
visual education of the highest order. The ritual at first 
was of necessity simple. The larger freedom that came 
with Constantine allowed the Church and her worship 
to pass from the catacombs to the basilica. More elabo- 
tate forms were introduced but their essential purpose 
was the same. “The Mass,” writes Doctor Pace in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, “appeals to the mind through the 
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medium of sense. It combines light and color and sound, 
the action of the priest, and the dramatic movement that 
fills the sanctuary, especially in the more solemn service. 
Beneath these outward forms lies the inner meaning. 
The altar itself, in every detail, is full of a symbolism 
that brings vividly to mind the life and personality of 
Christ, the work of redemption, and the enduring sacri- 
fice of the cross.”” Every ceremony of the liturgy strives 
to convey a lesson through eye and ear to the highest 
faculties of the soul. Here is audio-visual education. 
The liturgy is an application on a large scale of those 
principles which underlie all teaching—appeal to the 
senses, association, apperception, expression, and imita- 
tion. Under the instruction of her Founder, the Church 
incorporated in her liturgy those elements which were 
hest fitted to teach men the truth and lead them to act 
in conformity with the Gospel. Modern education today 
has adopted for its own purposes the psychological prin- 
ciples employed by the Church from the earliest ages. 
Visual education, or the wider audio-visual education, 
in the modern sense of the term is a new movement. 
Its disciples have made for it extravagant claims and 
have been guilty of much loose thinking regarding the 
psychological principles that must govern the use of 
visual methods. The sense of sight may be a better 
avenue for the acquirement of experience than are the 
other senses (particularly hearing), but this does not 
prove that there is any conflict between sight and the 
other senses. Various enthusiasts have supported extrav- 
agant claims by unfounded assertations about the superi- 
ority of the sense of sight in the gaining of knowledge. 
The 87% myth is a case in point. Some years ago a 
magazine printed a circle graph demonstrating that 87% 
of our knowledge was gained through the sense of sight. 
It was modestly claimed that psychologists agreed on 
this. Commercial moving picture interests and some 
educators made extensive use of the graph. When Hollis 
attempted to run down the source, he found that the 
editor knew none of the psychologists, and that the 
author of the statement was a prominent business man 
who did not know any of the psychologists but had 
heard a preacher make the claim in a sermon. 
Psychologists of note, through investigations made at 
the University of Chicago and elsewhere, have reached 
a more moderate estimate of the essential place and value 
of the visual method. There is no conflict between the 
sense of sight and the sense of hearing or any of the 
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other senses. There is a contrast between the direct 
experience (that is, the perception of material objects ) 
and the indirect experience (namely, abstract or gen- 
eralized thought). To put it more concretely, there is a 
contrast between sense perception and language. They 
are not opposed; the senses supplement one another 
just as sense perception and language must supplement 
each other. Nihil est in intellectu nisi prius fuerit in 
sensu, is a principle that demands visual education but 
in no way excludes the operation of the other senses. 
No one questions the value of the sense of vision as a 
source of educative experience. It is especially adapted 
to exhibit relationships of a very definite and exact 
nature—as, for instance, those of space. But the sensa- 
tions of hearing are best adapted to serve the develop- 
ment of language. In a word, the correct educative proc- 
ess employs each sense for its own proper purpose. 


Visual education or instruction is the shibboleth of - 


the hour. The graph, the diagram, the picture are all 
widely used. Newspapers supplement statements with 
copious pictorial representations designed to clarify 
statements and make the news readable. The very abun- 
dance of illustrations sometimes dissipates the attention 
of the reader. Practically all advertisements use pictures. 
The appeal to the eye through the pictorial representa- 
tion is thought most effective. Statistical data are clari- 
fied by graphs and pictures. 


Advocates of the motion picture sometimes speak of 
it as if it were the one legitimate and efficient medium 
of visual education. It does play an important part, but 
the motion picture is not well adapted for the observa- 
tion of any of the aspects of material things other than 
motion. It has some supplementary educational value in 
showing processes when other related facts are known. 
But it has no distinct value for representing objects that 
are static as, for instance, buildings, works of art. 

Public museums gave a great impulse to visual educa- 
tion. Art galleries and museums are, in a sense, merely 
visual aids. They serve as the storehouses of knowledge, 
and will always be a potent factor in the promotion of 
visual education. But the motion picture, the museum, 
the film slide and the stereogram serve first of all to 
bring ‘the world to the child; we do our work more 
effectively when we bring the child to the world—to 
park, to field, to forest—where he can study nature in 
her own domain, where nature can give an intelligent 
answer to all his questions and confirm his belief in the 
existence of God, Perhaps the most serious defect of 
visual education is the fact that it is given too little to 
the child’s contact with his environment. Psychological 
study would convince the visual educator that he must 
first bring the child into contact with the world, as far 
as possible, and then bring the rest of the world to the 
child through objects and pictorial representations. 

The alert teacher in the humblest school of our land 
will welcome materials that shed new light on the tradi- 
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tional subject matter presented in our schools today, 
materials that can be made to serve as an integrating 
medium between subjects of the school curriculum. The 
equipment requirement of the modern audio-visual in- 
structional program places a severe strain upon the 
exchequer of a school which must depend upon private 
support. State departments of public instruction recom- 
mend minimum equipment goals. Typical of these rec- 


ommendations are those of Pennsylvania as presented 
in Bulletin 233-B: 


1. One 16-mm. sound projector for every 200 
students. 

. One filmstrip projector for every 200 students. 

. One 2” x 2” projector for every 400 students. 

. One 34” x 414” projector for every 400 stu- 
dents. 

5. One set of 35 stereoscopes for every 400 stu- 
dents (elementary schools only). 

. One opaque projector for each school. 

. One table-type radio for each classroom. 

. One two-speed, portable 16-in. record player 
(complete with speaker) for each 200 students. 

. One microphone for use with playback or pro- 
jector for each school. 

10. Wall-type screens or suitable projection suriace 

for each classroom. 

11. Splicing materials—cement, leader. 

Many additional items are listed under the headings: 
slide kits, picture mounting materials, and charts and 
rosters. It is noted that the acquisition of other types 
of equipment will be a logical result of an expanding 
program. This expanding program may eventually in- 
clude an electrical phonograph, a 16-in. disc. recorder, 
a sound filmstrip projector, a wire or tape recorder, a 
portable public address system, photographic equipment, 
a central sound system, and special devices, such as 
microfilm reader, and micro-projector. 

The teacher need not throw up his hands in despair. 
He can at little expense develop a mounted picture col- 
lection of great value. This collection, carefully selected 
to fit the lessons or the units presented, is available at 
the moment it is needed. Children read and talk about 
unfamiliar people, places, and things, but cannot form 
clear concepts unless an accurate and vivid visual per- 
ception of those ideas is experienced. Mounted pictures, 
supplied by the teacher, are a part of the environment 
indispensable to pupil growth and learning. A filing 
system will make them readily accessible, and cross 
indexing and control cards for subjects will increase 
their usefulness and availability. The teacher will thus 
be enabled to show only pictures that pertain to the 
subject discussed. Even when an opaque projector is not 
available, these mounted pictures can be held up in front 
of the class for observation, passed around from one side 
to another, displayed on the walls of the room for a 
period of time, and finally returned to the filing case as 


soon as they no longer serve the learning situation. 
(Continued on page 101) 
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MAR YS WEAPON—THE R-BOMB 


By SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F., Ph.D. 


‘Professor of Psychology, St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


F BOMBS be the measure of a 

nation’s strength and security, then 
Our Lady’s bomb, the Rosary, is one already tested 
and proved. It was this R-bomb of Mary that broke the 
forces of Islam at Lepanto on Sunday, October 7, 1571 
and saved Europe. At a similar triumph in Hungary in 
1716 under Charles VI, Mary again proved the effective- 
ness of her weapon. In our own times she has promised 
the three children of Fatima the conversion of Russia 
and world peace if men would but heed her warning. 
Her directive to them was to pray the rosary while 
thinking on its mysteries. 

Truly Mary’s weapon, her R-bomb, will succeed 
where the bombs of men are doomed to failure. The 
R-bomb brings peace; the A-bomb, destruction; and 
the H-bomb, in all probability, utter annihilation. Can 
we, Catholic teachers, be indifferent when so much is at 
stake? We have the children with us daily. “Through 
the children” was Mary’s method at Fatima. Might we 
not be remiss in our duty today, by neglecting our obvi- 
ous Opportunity and obligation ? 


MEDITATION FOR CHILDREN 


Educators of our children in our Catholic schools 
today are for the most part religious. As such they have 
studied meditation in the days of their novitiate, if not 
before. No doubt all realize the tremendous value of the 
daily meditation for the development of the spiritual 
life. Probably many do make serious endeavor to ac- 
quaint their charges with this most powerful tool; yet 
much more could be done if all teachers in all our 


‘ Catholic schools maintained continuous effort to develop 


in the child from his earliest entrance in the classroom 
the habit of recollection through the practice of a few 
minutes of daily meditation at his own level of compre- 
hension. 

True, there are those who would disagree on this 
point. Nevertheless, the writer believes that a child who 
has had this training in the interior life throughout his 
tight years in the parochial school would certainly carry 
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along something of great value to his soul in his later 
life. Habits formed in the early years of life are not 
easily cast aside. 


SAMPLES OF SHORT MEDITATIONS 


The present article presents such a series of short 
meditations for the children in the primary grades, 
throughout the month of October. Each consists of a 
thought, an application, and a practice. The series is 
based upon the events in the life of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, which, of course, includes most of the mysteries 
of the rosary. The purpose is two-fold: Not only will 
it teach the young child the art of meditation, but it will 
also teach him by practice how to pray the rosary cor- 
rectly ; namely, thinking of the mysteries while saying 
the Hail Marys. 

Each statement is as brief and concise as possible, 
that the teacher or child may easily place either one or 
all three upon the blackboard each day. What the child 
has before him throughout the day, he will occasionally 
see and read—and, we hope, think about. 

October 1. The Parents of Mary. St. Joachim and St. 
Ann were the father and mother of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. They loved little Mary and taught her about God. 
Mary loved them very much. Thank God for having 
given you a good father and mother. Do some kind deed 
for your mother and father today, without being asked. 

Oct. 2. Mary goes to Church. When Mary was still 
a very small child, her parents took her to the temple 
and offered her to God. When you were baptized your 
parents also offered you to God. Make a visit to the 
Church today and offer yourself to God again. 

Oct. 3. Childhood of Mary. As a child, Mary spent 
much time in the temple. Not only did she pray, but she 
also studied the Scriptures. When you go to church 
and to school, try to pray and to study as well as Mary 
did. Ask Mary to be with you when you study today, 
and offer it to Jesus. 

Oct. 4. Joseph and Mary. When the priests wanted 
to choose a husband for Mary, they prayed to God. 
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Then Joseph’s rod bloomed into a lily, and he was 
chosen. You can also pray to St. Joseph, and ask him 
to help and protect you. “Go to Joseph!” Ask him 
today for something you most need. 

Oct. 5. The Angel Comes to Mary. God sent His 
angel to tell Mary that she was to be the mother of 
Jesus. Mary always did whatever God wanted. That 
is why God loved her so much. Ask Mary today to 
obtain for you grace to do whatever Jesus asks of you. 

Oct. 6. The Birth of Jesus. How happy was Mary 
the night Jesus was born! Think of Mary as she cared 
for the Holy Infant. Try to keep your heart free from 
all sin so that Jesus will remain with you. Often during 
the day think of Jesus who is within your heart. 

Oct. 7. Mary and the Shepherds. Just think of the 
happiness of those poor shepherds when Mary showed 
them the little Jesus. How they must have loved Him! 
Ask Mary to lead you also to Jesus in your every action 
of the day. Try to lead someone else to Jesus today by 
your good example. 

Oct. 8. The Kings Come to Jesus and Mary. Three 
holy kings came from far away to visit the newborn 
King. They brought Him gifts of gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh. The next time you visit Jesus, offer Him 
the gold of your love, the frankincense of your prayers, 
and the myrrh of your little sacrifices. Make one extra 
sacrifice for Jesus today. 


SECOND WEEK 


Oct. 9. The Flight into Egypt. The Holy Family had 
to flee into Egypt because a wicked king wanted to kill 
the Infant Jesus. See how the Holy Family obeyed 
at once, and thus saved the life of the Infant Jesus. 
Make special effort today to obey your parents and 
teachers. 

Oct. 10. Mary in Egypt. It must have been hard for 
Mary and Joseph to start a new home in a pagan 
country. But they were happy because they had Jesus 
with them. Today many missionaries go to pagan lands 
to tell the people about Christ. Pray a rosary today 
for the missionaries. 

Oct. 11. Return to Nazareth. Again the Holy Family 
obeyed God and returned to Nazareth. Here Jesus 
helped His father and mother, and studied the Scrip- 
tures. Offer up every lesson you study as an act of 
love to Jesus. Each time you go to class today tell 
Jesus you are doing it for Him. 

Oct. 12. Home Life in Nazareth. That must have 
been a very happy home in which Jesus, Mary, and 
Joseph all worked together. Your home life too can 
be made a happy one if you will do your part in trying 
to be helpful to all the rest. Do a little act of kindness 
today with a smile. 
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Oct. 13. Jesus Goes to the Temple. When Jesus was 
twelve years old He went with His parents to the great 
feast in the temple at Jerusalem. You too should love 
to visit Jesus often in His Tabernacle. Make a visit to 
Jesus today to pray for your family. 

Oct. 14. Jesus is Lost. When the people started for 
home Mary and Joseph thought that Jesus was in the 
crowd, but he was not. They were sad at having lost 
Him. You too lose Jesus when you commit sin. Mary 
does not like this. Ask Jesus today, through Mary, to 
help you never to commit a sin, so that you will never 
lose Jesus. 

Oct. 15. Mary Finds Jesus. When they returned to 
the temple, Mary and Joseph found Jesus sitting in the 
midst of the Doctors, teaching them and asking them 
questions. If you want to find Jesus just look for Him 
in your own heart, for He is always there so long as 
you do not chase him away by sin. Today when you 
go to play take Jesus with you. Remember He is in 
your heart at play as well as at work. 


THIRD WEEK 


Oct. 16. Death of Joseph. When Jesus was a young 
man His foster-father, St. Joseph, died. What a happy 
death, to die in the arms of Jesus and Mary! St. Joseph 
is the patron saint for a happy death. You should let 
no day pass without saying a prayer to St. Joseph that 
he will be at your death bed. Say an extra Our Father 
for those who are to die today. 

Oct. 17. Jesus Takes Leave of Mary. When Jesus 
was about to begin His public life, He had to take leave 
of Mary His beloved mother. This cost Mary a great 
deal. Jesus also asks you to make many little sacrifices 
of things you like to have for His sake. Give up some- 
thing today that you would like very much to have, and 
offer the sacrifice through Mary to Jesus. 

Oct. 18. The Miracle at Cana. At a wedding in Cana 
Jesus changed water into wine. He worked this first 
miracle because Mary asked Him to do so. Whenever 
you are in need of help, run to Mary. She will always 
help you no matter what you may need. Ask Mary 
today to lead you to Jesus. 

Oct. 19. The Last Supper. At the Last Supper, Mary 
received her first Holy Communion from Jesus Him- 
self. What a great joy this must have been for her! 
Whenever you receive Holy Communion, ask Mary 
to help you prepare your heart to receive Jesus. Go to 
Holy Communion with the greatest possible attention 
and devotion. 

Oct. 20. The Way of the Cross. Mary went out to 
meet Jesus while He was carrying His cross to Calvary. 
She tried to console Him in His sorrow. Jesus also is 
with you in every joy and every sorrow. Offer them 
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all to Jesus through Mary. Try to console someone to- 
day who might be sad or in trouble. Pray an extra Hail 
Mary for poor sinners. 

Oct. 21. Mary Beneath the Cross. When Mary stood 
beneath the Cross, Jesus gave her to us as our mother 
also. If you take Mary for your mother she will take 
you as her child. Ask your mother Mary to help you 
in all your studies, work, prayer, and play. 

Oct. 22. Mary Received the Body of Jesus. When 
they took Jesus’ body down from the cross, they placed 
It in Mary’s lap. You can receive the Sacred Body and 
Blood of Jesus into your heart every time you go to 
Holy Communion. Make up your mind today to go to 
Holy Communion every day if possible. 


FINAL WEEK 


Oct. 23. The Burial of Jesus. It must have been a 
sad procession in which Mary walked when they took 
Jesus’ Body to the grave for burial. You can make of 
your heart a resting place for Jesus, better than His 
grave was. Ask Mary today to teach you how to live 
with Jesus always in your heart. 

Oct. 24. Mary’s Happy Easter. Can you imagine the 
great joy of Mary on Easter Sunday morning when 
Jesus appeared to her? Just so will your sorrows all 
be turned into joy if you live daily with Mary. Ask 
your Mother Mary to share her joy with you. 

Oct. 25. Jesus Goes to Heaven. When Jesus went up 
into heaven, he left Mary here on earth to help the early 
Church. Mary will also help the Church today, when 
it is suffering in so many countries, if all the little chil- 
dren pray to her and make many little sacrifices. Say a 
rosary and do one extra act of penance today for those 
who are suffering for their faith. 

Oct. 26. Mary Prays with the Apostles. After Jesus 
left, the Apostles stayed with Mary and prayed very 


much and very fervently for nine days. Join Mary in 
her first novena for the early Church and you, too, will 
he helping to spread the Catholic Faith. Make a novena 
of rosaries so Mary’s heart will triumph and Russia 
will be converted. 

Oct. 27. The Holy Ghost. On the First Pentecost the 
Holy Spirit came down upon Mary and the Apostles. 
Then the Apostles were no longer afraid, but preached 
about Christ Crucified to all the people. The Holy 
Spirit came to you also in Confirmation. Then you 
were made soldiers in the Army of Christ. Be a little 
apostle today by telling one of your playmates about 
Jesus. 

Oct. 28. The Death of Mary. The death of Mary 
must have been the happiest moment of her life, for 
now she would be forever with her Jesus. If you live 
with Mary, day after day, you will also be very happy 
when your death is near. While walking to and from 
school today think of Jesus always in your heart, and 
ask Mary to help you to keep Him there. 

Oct. 29. Mary Goes to Heaven. After Mary’s death 
the angels carried her body up to heaven. Now she is, 
body and soul, with Jesus forever. Your body will also 
be joined again to your soul at the last day. Do an act 
of penance today that your body will also be glorious in 
heaven. 

Oct. 30. Queen of Angels and Saints. Mary in 
heaven was crowned Queen of all the angels and saints. 
How they all must have loved her! Take Mary for your 
guide and model in life. Then she will be your Queen 
also. Honor your Queen daily in your prayers. 

Oct. 31. Mary Comes Back. In recent years Mary 
has appeared on earth many times and in many places, 
but nearly always it is to small children that she shows 
herself. Mary always asks the children to say the 
rosary and to do penance for sins committed against her 
Son, Jesus. Make up your mind today to say the rosary 
every day and to do some little act of penance to save 
a poor sinner. 


The Visual in Education 
(Continued from page 98) 


On a recent visit to a convent community room we 
were much edified to find two energetic intermediate 
teachers working over a collection of mounted pictures 
' designed for the more effective teaching of history and 
geography in their respective grades. They expressed 
the hope that the day would soon come when they could 
have an opaque projector and possibly a filmstrip pro- 
jector with suitable wall-type screens. An audio-visual 
program was well on its way. 

Audio-visual aids for instruction are today considered 
an integral part of the teaching project, and they should 
be used in such a way as to enhance the presentation of 
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subject matter. The teacher must not forget that each 
aid has its advantages and its limitations ; he is responsi- 
ble for handling the mechanics of preparation and pro- 
jection with a minimum of distraction. He should start 
with the most familiar type of aid, and progress to the 
more difficult as his confidence and training improve. 
Definite teaching objectives are necessary, for incidental 
learning is not worth the cost. Constructive use of aids 
will increase the effectiveness of instruction, but the aid 
is never to become an end in itself. Finally, all instruc- 
tional aids, including the audio-visual, are at the mercy 
of the classroom teacher. 
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JOHN OF SALISBURY 


Humanist, Critic, Historian 


By HUGH GRAHAM. Ph.D. 


John Carroll University, University Heights, Cleveland 18, Ohio 


oe can be little doubt that John 
of Salisbury (c. 1115-1180) was 
one of the most versatile personages in the twelfth cen- 
tury. He won fame as a scholar, humanist, counsellor, 
diplomat, historian, philosopher, author, and bishop. 

The leading British and American medievalists are 
unusually generous in their praise of his achievements. 
They refer to him as “the greatest classicist of the 
Middle Ages,” “the most learned man of his time,” “a 
great medieval churchman,” “the first medieval his- 
torian of philosophy,” “an exponent of ‘the good man’ 
theory of government,” and “the central figure in Eng- 
lish culture during the twelfth century.” 

In support of these encomiums scholars have pre- 
sented such abundant data that it would be rash to at- 
tempt to dispute their judgments. By way of contrast 
it should be pointed out that professional historians of 
education have all but ignored the significant contribu- 
tions which, both directly and indirectly, John made to 
our knowledge of the educatioinal developments of 
which he was so capable and conscientious critic and 
reporter. 

This essay will therefore be primarily concerned with 
tracing his academic career and scrutinizing his writ- 
ings with the hope that they may shed some needed 
light on the state of medieval studies in that transition 
period which immediately preceded the establishment 
of the great medieval universities. 


JOHN’S EARLY LIFE 


John of Salisbury, known in Latin writings as 
Johannes Sarisberiensis, was of English stock. He first 
saw the light of day some time between the years 1115 
and 1120—not in the Salisbury of today, but in its 
predecessor which was located on a neighboring hill, 
now called Old Sarum, in Wiltshire. Very little is 
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known of his family. Of his father nothing seems to 
have been recorded. His mother, however, lived long 
enough to see her son become famous. He had a bro- 
ther Richard who was ordained a priest and eventually 
became a Canon Regular of Merton in Surrey. 

No record of his boyhood and early education re- 
mains except the story which he tells in the Policraticus 
of his being sent as a lad to learn the rudiments of 
Latin from a priest who practiced the art of magic. 
This teacher was accustomed to employ his pupils, as 
being innocent children to “scry” or make observations 
for him. Even at this early age John was apparently a 
realist, for unlike his older and more suggestible com- 
panion who asserted that he saw certain misty figures, 
John reported that he saw nothing except some nails 
in the basin which had been moistened with sacred oil 
or chrism. He being a disturbing influence his services 
were soon dispensed with. Apart from the practice of 
necromancy we note here a long and well-established 
educational tradition. For several centuries ecclesiastic- 
al councils had imposed on priests the obligation of 
teaching Latin to promising boys so that a supply of 
candidates for the priesthood would be available. The 
Latin grammar of Donatus and the Psalms were the 
textbooks in common use for the teaching of beginners; 
for more advanced pupils the grammar by Priscian was 
employed. 

While still an adolescent John was sent to Gaul to 
continue his studies. He reached Paris about the year 
1136 and there began the leisurely study of philosophy, 
theology, and literature. His first teacher was the 
famous Abelard (1079-1142), who held his classes not 
at the Cathedral School of Notre Dame but on Mont 
Sainte Geneviéve. Evidently John’s preliminary prep- 
aration in Latin had been sufficient to enable him to fol- 
low the lectures of the Peripatetic of Palais, as he calls 
Abelard, for he tells us that from him he learned “the 
elements of the dialectical art” and “whatever passed 
from his lips with entire greediness of mind.” 

John’s training under Abelard was of brief duration. 
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The maste1, now fifty-seven years old, soon after John’s 
arrival retired to a Benedictine monastery to spend his 
remaining days in teaching and meditation, a befitting 
ending to an unusually exciting and eventful life, such 
as rarely was the lot of a medieval scholar. 

John’s next teacher was Alberic, whom he describes 
as “a greatly esteemed dialectician” and “the bitterest 
enemy of the nominalist sect.” From this casual re- 
mark we are reminded that the theory of universals 
was then warmly debated, the two opposing camps be- 
ing the Realists and the Nominalists. 

John continued to reside in Paris for about two years 
and had other famous teachers. One of these was 
Robert of Melun, who like Alberic believed in thorough- 
ly drilling his youthful pupils in the fundamentals of 
dialectics. Evidently these teachers were able to arouse 
and maintain the interests of their youthful pupils; for 
it is rather significant that John cordially commends 
them, whereas he complains that his teacher of rhetoric, 
Theodoric, treated the subject “meagerly.”” Therefore 
he soon deserted him for a more expert teacher, Peter 
Helias, from whom he received “more plenteous in- 
struction.” 

The treatment of dialectic, or formal logic, at this 
time was necessarily elementary in character if for no 
other reason than that the textbooks in use did not in- 
clude Aristotle’s more advanced treatises—the two 
Analytics, the Topics, and the Sophistical Refutations. 
The only advanced questions that came up for discus- 
sion were the theory of universals and the category of 
substances suggested by the writings of Boethius and 
the Encyclopedists. 


A NEW ACADEMIC EXPERIENCE 


A word of comment is in order here as to the sequence 
of the subjects of the trivium. The traditional order 
was grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic. Possibly the in- 
fluence of the animated discussions of Abelard had made 
dialectics so popular that the usual order was reversed. 
John, however, experienced an intellectual longing that 
was not satisfied with drills in formal logic and he de- 
sired a substantial grounding in grammar; and by 
grammar, as he later explained, he meant “the knowl- 
edge which interprets poets and historians, the correct 
method of writing and speaking, the source and basis 
of the liberal arts.””, With grammar in this sense went 
thetoric which John called “grammar in practice,” for 
it is the art of literary expression and includes written 
composition.” Grammar alone he maintained had the 
sole privilege of making a lettered man. 

The next scene of John’s scholastic activities was the 
Cathedral School of Chartres, located some fifty odd 
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miles southeast of Paris. Here he had as master a man 
whose writings depict him as a natural philosopher, but 
whom John describes as an eminent grammarian. This 
was William of Conches who was the successor of the 
famous Bernard of Chartres and also a close follower 
of his predecessor’s methods. 

At Chartres John received instruction also from 
Richard l’Evéque in the quadrivium, that is, arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and music—subjects which were 
considered to be advanced studies. The true genius of 
Chartres as developed by Bernard and continued by his 
successors and disciples, William of Conches, Richard, 
and Hardewin was literary and classical. In this re-* 
spect Chartres stood in marked contrast with Paris 
whose schools concentrated on logic or dialectic. 


JOHN BECAME A TUTOR 


While attending the Cathedral School of Chartres 
John had temporarily to discontinue his studies because 
of poverty, so often an inescapable condition of scholars 
of his day. Apparently this was not such a serious ob- 
stacle as might be imagined; for according to Bernard 
of Chartres the keys needed to unlock the treasures of 
learning were: “a humble mind, the zeal to learn, a life 
of quiet inquiry pursued in silence, a lack of wealth, and 
a foreign land.” John held at least three of these keys. 
Referring to his destitute condition he wrote: “I re- 
ceived the children of noble persons to instruct, who 
furnished me with a living . . . for I lacked the help of 
friends and kinsfolk; but God assuaged my neediness.” 

Thus, before the end of five years of exile John started 
on the career of teacher; but to his earnest mind his 
ultimate success demanded further training. Since Paris 
was then becoming the intellectual metropolis of Europe 
John naturally turned towards this city where he main- 
tained himself by acting as a tutor. It is probable that 
here he had for a pupil a man who later became one of 
his most intimate friends, Peter de Celle. 

Among his masters at Paris was Gilbert de la Porée 
who was teaching logic and theology. John pursued 
these subjects under this renowned teacher for but a 
brief period, because in 1142 Gilbert was appointed to 
the bishopric of Poitiers. His next instructor was 
Robert Pullus or Pullen, “whose life and knowledge 
alike recommended him.” Following Robert he had 
Simon of Poissy, “a trusty lecturer, but dull in dispu- 
tation.” These two taught John theology. Upon com- 
pletion of these studies he was now ready for ordi- 
nation and no doubt he received the sacrament of Holy 
Orders about this time. 

The narrative of John’s educational progress up to 
this point furnishes an excellent illustration of how 
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higher studies were carried on in the great cathedral 
schools during the first half of the twelfth century. 
Students moved leisurely from place to place in search 
of eminent masters, careless alike of a set curriculum 
or of a fixed schedule of classes. 

Twelve years, according to his own reckoning, did 
John spend as a student, apparently between Paris and 
Chartres. The contrast between the two schools is 
worth noting. Chartres was a stronghold of literary 
studies and was conducted by a succession of eminent 
teachers. It fostered what was best in a humanistic cur- 
riculum. Where Paris was noisy and riotous Chartres 
was quiet and peaceful. There was little excitement in 
its streets and no dialectical combats in its lecture 
rooms. It offered no short cuts to learning. It refused 
to compete in the rivalry of large enrollments. Paris in 
time became the home of all the arts and sciences which 
lent themselves to debate: logic, law, and theology. 
Chartres, on the other hand, remained the abiding place 
of literature with its slow painstaking study of the Latin 
classics. In consequence, the school had but two cen- 
turies of greatness and never developed into a famous 
university. Yet it possessed scholars of the highest 
order and won a lasting reputation. 


THE HUMANIST 





It was to the school of Chartres that John of Salisbury 
owed his excellent Latin style and his absorbing inter- 
est in classical studies. His writings show how deeply 
he was impressed with its humanistic spirit. In the 
Metalogicon he describes in a half-serious, half-humor- 
ous tone his visit to Mont Sainte Genevieve after a 
lapse of nearly twelve years. There he found his for- 
mer companions still engaged in dialectical disputations, 
“nor did they appear to have reached the goal in un- 
ravelling the old questions; nor had they added one 
jot to a proposition; they had progressed in only one 
point: they had unlearned moderation, they knew not 
modesty.” 

The causes of the decline of logic are not hard to dis- 
cover. One was that indicated by John. It was taught 
as an independent and isolated study by men of inferior 
ability, who designed and made their lessons obscure 
and intricate as possible in order to attract pupils who 
learned only for display. The other was, no doubt, due 


to the fact that the more advanced treatises of Aristotle _ 


had not yet been introduced. Even their existence was 
unknown to the teachers whom John criticized. 

His experience taught him one important and mani- 
fest fact which many less discerning observers have 
been slow to grasp, that “whereas dialectic furthers 
other studies, so if it remains by itself it lies bloodless 
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and barren, nor does it quicken the soul to yield fruit 
of philosophy, except the same conceive from else- 
where.” Such was John’s criticism and deliberate judg- 
ment on the ruling passion of the time. He felt as he 
advanced to the study of theology that he had outgrown 
the futile logic-chopping then current in academic 
circles. Throughout his life he esteemed theology as the 
noblest subject with which the mind could concern it- 
self. His sympathies ran almost equally strongly to yet 
another branch of learning, the study of the Latin 
classics and the writings of the great Fathers of the 
\West—Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, Gregory, and the 
lencyclopedist, Isidore of Seville. He was deeply versed 
in Scripture, the phraseology of which colors his style 
through the entire range of his writings. 

The years John spent at Chartres left a permanent 
impression on his intellectual outlook. No wonder that 
he is looked upon as the precursor of English human- 


-ism. This twelfth century humanist was certainly in 


advance of his time; yet he found worthy successors 
among his fellow-countrymen of a later age: Richard 
de Bury and Chaucer in the fourteenth century, and the 
amateur humanists of the fifteenth century who pre- 
pared the way for Grocyn, Colet, and More. 

On completion of his theological studies John spent 
some time with his friend Peter, abbot of the Cistercian 
monastery of Mouster la Celle near Troyes. Here he 
had an opportunity to attend the Church council which 
met at Rheims and was admitted to friendly intercourse 
with Bernard, the famous abbot of Clairvaux. Bernard 
was so favorably impressed with John that he recom- 
mended him to the notice of Archbishop Theobald of 
Canterbury. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL STATESMAN 





For the next fifteen years John was employed, not 
only in the administrative offices of the primate’s court 
but also on delicate negotiations with the Roman Curia. 
He was a firm friend of Nicholas Breakspear, who as 
Adrian IV was the only Englishman ever to occupy the 
papal throne. In this connection it is worth noting that 
John was the agent by whose means Adrian gave his 
sanction to the conquest of Ireland by King Henry I. 
Writing in 1159 John could claim that ten times he had 
crossed the Alps on his road to England. In carrying 
out his official business for the Church he had also 
travelled round England and Gaul. 

On the death of Archbishop Theobald, John was re- 
tained by succeeding archbishops of Canterbury, 
Thomas Becket and Richard. In 1176 John was sum- 
moned by the French King Louis VII to accept the 
bishopric of Chartres, the city wherein he had acquired 
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the humanistic learning for which he*was so distin- 
guished. His tenure of the see of Chartres was neither 
long nor eventful. He died in 1180 and bequeathed to 
the Cathedral Church a part of his extensive library. 

In the conflicting claims between secular and eccles- 
jastical jurisdiction John kept steadily in mind the idea 
that the independence and supremacy of the Church 
was essentially bound up with the existence of Chris- 
tianity. Holding this view it is not surprising that he 
fell under the English king’s displeasure. With Becket 
he shared a seven years’ exile. During all this time he 
was the wisest and best frierfd of the archbishop some- 
times even criticizing the latter, when, as he believed, 
Becket’s actions were either impolitic or unduly harsh. 
Still his adherence to the hierarchical principle with 
which Becket was popularly identified made him stand 
loyally by his chief and he was in his company, even 
when the assassins struck down his master. 


THE WRITER 


The convictions which inspired John as an ecclesias- 
tical statesman can best be understood from his own 
writings. Of these the largest and most elaborate as 
well as the most popular is his Policraticus. This work 
has a second“title, which in English translation is Con- 
cerning the Toys of Courtiers and the Traditions of the 
Philosophers. The first five books are devoted to the 
former, and the last four to the latter of these two 
themes. The whole volume is now available in English 
translation, thanks to the industry of two American 
scholars. Part of it was given to the public by Profes- 
sor John Dickinson and bears the title The Statesman’s 
Book ;’ Professor Joseph Pike completed the translation 
of the remaining books, issued under the title, Frivolities 
of Courtiers and Footprints of Philosophers.’ 

The framework of the Policraticus gives but a slight 
notion of variety of its contents. In reality it is an en- 
cyclopedia of the cultivated thought of the mid-twelfth 
century. It is invaluable as an authority for the political 
history of the time and for the history of learning and 
philosophy. The abundant materials offered by John’s 
works serve to emphasize two aspects of his learning. 
One relates to his use of the classics, showing that he 
was the best read man of his time. -By quotation or 
anecdote he illustrates every statement he makes. His 
illustrations from the classics are even more numerous 
than those taken from the Bible, though he disclaims 
any idea of treating the two as of coordinate authority. 

The other point to be noted is his position with re- 
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‘John of Salisbury, The Statesman’s Book; being the 4th-6th 
~ks and selections from the 7th-8th books of the Policraticus 
(New York: Crofts, 1927). 

*University of Minnesota, 1938. 
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gard to the philosophy of the time. His classical tastes 
had no small share in influencing his attitude towards 
philosophy. He was dissatisfied with the prevalent 
method of teaching logic. After his experience at 
Chartres John maintained that only through a thorough 
study of grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic, considered as 
mutually connected and auxiliary, could the genuine 
foundations of knowledge be laid. Dialectic itself, how- 
ever useful and necessary, required the help of the other 
sciences, otherwise it was “like the sword of Hercules 
in the hands of a pigmy.” 

For the student of the educational history of the first 
part of the twelfth century John’s Metalogicon is even 
more instructive than the Policraticus. From it we 
have already gleaned much useful information about his 
own life as well as about the intellectual life of the 
period. In one other respect it has a peculiar value in- 
asmuch as it is the first book of the Middle Ages in 
which the whole of. Aristotle’s Organon is taken into 
account. The Metalogicon as we learn from the author’s 
prologue is a plea for the study of logic, not the degen- 
erate type of logic already criticized but the logic of the 
peripatetic school of which Aristotle was the founder. 
John’s aim, he tells us, is the investigation of truth, 
which investigation is the beginning of all philosophy 
and virtue. The Peripatetic school held that the knowl- 
edge is the supreme good of human life. But this in- 
quiry demands a preliminary discipline by which errors 
due to unskilful reasoning may be avoided. To this 
preliminary discipline we give the name of logic. Of 
this discipline Aristotle became the great exponent and 
legislator. He discovered its principles and reduced 
them to rules in a series of treatises. 


In his Metalogicon John endeavors to give a sum- 
mary of these rules. In doing so he displays an ac- 
quaintance with the whole series of these treatises which 
are collectively known as the Organon. As has been 
said John has the distinction of being the first medieval 
writer who displays an acquaintance with the whole of 
this important work. He had therefore a surer basis 
to build upon than any of his predecessors. He relies 
entirely on Aristotle for his logical theory. 


John’s two most important treatises, the Policraticus 
(1155) and the Metalogicon (1159), form a unique 
monument in the history of thought in the twelfth 
century. In this connection a minor work should be 
mentioned. It is called Enthicus and is made up of 
two poems in elegiac metre; one of them is an intro- 
duction to the Policraticus; the other, a longer one, 
contains a sketch of the history of philosophy. The 
preface is occupied with the praise of letters. 

Among his other minor works are two saints’ lives 
—one of St. Anselm, the other of St. Thomas Becket. 
Another is his Historia Pontificalis which was intended 
to be a continuation of Sigbert’s Chronicle. It opens 
with an account of the proceedings at the Council of 
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Rheims (1148) and continues until the year 1163, the 
latest event mentioned in it being the consecration of 
John’s teacher, Robert of Melun, to the see of Here- 
ford in that year. It was planned as a record of the 
Popes in their capacity as the central authorities of 
Christendom. 

Of much greater interest to the historian of educa- 
tion is John’s correspondence. This amounts to about 
326 letters, including some written by others and many 
that he wrote as secretary to Archbishop Theobald. 

John undoubtedly had a genius for letterwriting. 
His exceptionally liberal training, his well-stored mind, 
his gift for winning and retaining friendship, his nu- 
merous connections with men of learning, his fluent 
and cultivated Latin style, all these contributed to the 
success of his art, of which his letters are an abiding 
testimony. His remarkable position in the public life 
of his time gives additional weight and authority to 
his writings. Moreover, he had that remarkable gift 
of communicating his own personality in his writings. 


JOHN AND TRIVIUM; HISTORIAN, CRITIC 





He was an energetic advocate of the seven liberal 
arts as taught at Chartres. He had an enlightened con- 
cept of the value of Grammar and was critical of mere 
dry-as-dust analysis of the text of Priscian. His ac- 
quaintance with Cicero and other classic orators caused 
him to favor a wise extension of studies of Rhetoric. 
His own prose and verse were freshened and flavored 
by his broad and well selected reading. His Metalogi- 
con opens with a vigorous attack on the obscurantist 
party, whom he nicknamed “Cornificians” ; not merely 
did this set try to bring discredit on the Trivium but 
on all branches of study as well. 

His attitude towards the study of Logic or Dialectic 
has already been referred to. It was the queen of the 
Trivium but its function was formative, training the 
young in the act of thinking and speaking. At the same 
time he emphatically declared its insufficiency ; if pur- 
sued to the exclusion of other sciences it was sterile. 

In construction of his own philosophy he takes a 
prudential attitude. He tries to verify every statement, 
before accepting it as true. He read the sceptics so as 
to keep his critical faculties alert. His description in 
the Metalogicon of the curriculum he pursued consti- 
tutes one of the best sources of information about the 
history of the ideas of that age. His careful inquiries 
about the opinions of others are a dominant feature 
of his work and marks him as the chief historian of 
the philosophy of his time. 

As a disciple of Abelard, John managed to find a 
middle course between the accepted tenets of realism 
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and the theological perils that lay in the unqualitied 
acceptance of nominalism. He is the best reporter of 
the philosophical debates of his day and because of 
his mature and all-embracing learning it was possible 
for him to extract their most valuable elements while 
rejecting their excesses. 

The question of the universals occupies a large place 
in his writings. John gives the same solution as Aris- 
totle: an analysis of our abstract knowledge leads him 
to a moderate realism. John warns his contemporaries 
against growing white in the schools over this eternal 
question while completely ignoring many other do- 
mains which merit attention. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXTENSIVE AND 
CRITICAL READING 





As he was the best read man of his day, it may be 
well to attempt a brief summary of John’s view on 
the important role that reading plays in the educative 
process. In the Policraticus he quotes Cato “Read much 
and having read, keep reading much,” and he adds, 
“T am inclined to think that there is nothing more help- 
ful for one aspiring to knowledge—except keeping the 
commandments of God—which undoubtedly is the one 
and only way to progress in philosophy.” 

By more than four centuries he anticipates his fellow 
countryman, Francis Bacon, in his advice as to the 
proper use of books. “All reading,” he writes, “should 
be done in such a way that some of it when finished 
should be disregarded, some condemned, and some 
viewed en passant, so that the subject matter is not 
entirely unknown; but above all, careful attention 
should be given to those matters which lay the founda- 
tions of the life of the state, whether it be by law oi 
the state or else by ethical principles which have in 
view health of body and of soul.” 

Nor does he fail to point out the spirit in which 
reading should be done. Wisdom is not attained by 
talent nor industry without divine grace. The liberal 
arts, without which no one can teach or be taught 
properly, should be greeted en passant; for even those 
things, which are required for man’s use, prove very 
harmful if they occupy his attention to the exclusion 
of all others. In other words, we should act prudently. 
Then he adds: “Does anyone doubt the desirability of 
reading the historians, the orators, and the authorities 
on approved mathematics since without a knowledge 
of them men cannot be, or at least usually are not, 
liberally educated? Indeed, those who are ignorant of 
these writers are termed illiterate even if they can 
read and write.” Here he anticipates our contemporary 
critics who note the superficial character of the fruits 
of modern mass education. 
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COUNTER-ATTACK 


~ On the Comics 


By SISTER MARY MATILDA, O.S.F. 


Holy Trinity School, 1724 Lincoln Avenue, Dubuque, Iowa 


FEW YEARS ago certain of our 
A youth leaders began an intensive 
campaign to make adults generally, but parents and 
teachers in particular, aware of the tragic aspect of 
the comic problem. Some of the articles which appeared 
in our Catholic papers at that time set us to wondering 
to what extent our pupils were being influenced by the 
reading of undesirable comics. Consequently, we con- 
ducted a simple survey in an effort to determine the 
average number of comic books read monthly, together 
with the names of favorite comics and comic book 
characters. 

In checking the returns of this survey, we became 
convinced that many of our pupils were no strangers to 
the comics. Moreover, we faculty members were intro- 
duced to titles and characters which we had not so 
much as heard of before. Because of our unfamiliarity 
with the wide range of comic book productions, we felt 
incapable at the time of giving specific direction in the 
selection of them. ' 


WE USED A CONSTRUCTIVE APPROACH 


Shortly before the beginning of summer vacation, 
we did, however, conduct a discussion in each of our 
middle and upper grade rooms centering around these 
_ two questions: 

Why do you think that boys and girls your age 
ought to select their comic books carefully? 

How can you often tell, simply by glancing at a 
comic book, that it is not a good one for you to 
read? 

In general, the pupils discussed freely, for we had 
made a conscious effort not to give them the impression 
that we regarded all comics as either insipid or as 
morally degrading. 
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The following September found us determined to do 
something positive, something constructive. By way of 
a starter we sent a note to the parents stating that we 
were sympathetically aware of their problem of watching 
over and directing the reading of comics by their chil- 
dren since so many undesirable, even vitiating ones, 
were on the market. We all agreed to make a renewed 
effort to stimulate our pupils to do more wholesome 
recreational reading at home. 

During the same school year one of our faculty 
members began work on a thesis for a B.A. degree, 
choosing as her subject, “Should Children Read the 
Comics?” Sister soon discovered that there was no 
dearth of material on the subject. Leading comic book 
producers were generous in supplying samples, and, as 
a great variety of these magazines came into our 
convent, we became more than ever convinced that the 
comic problem was indeed far from comic. 

In the course of her research, Sister quite naturally 
became aware of the fine work done by Father Robert 
Southard, S.J., in the same field. With his permission, 
we administered the more detailed questionnaire which 
he had worked out, a copy of which is appended to 
this article. Our purpose was to check on the increase 
or decrease in the number of comic books being read, 
to discover the type of comic which exercised the great- 
est appeal, as well as to determine the amount of 
direction the children were receiving, and their atti- 
tude toward such direction. 


ENLISTING COOPERATION OF PARENTS 


Our next concern was to offset the tremendous appeal 
which the comics have during the vacation months. 
Accordingly, we contacted the parents once more, this 
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time by formal letter. The following excerpt outlines 
the plan which we proposed to them. 


Too much reading of comics, even the 
approved type, ought to be discouraged. The read- 
ing of a picture story calls for but little effort on 
the part of the child reader. Consequently it fosters 
mental laziness and encourages superficial thinking. 

Now, it has been found, that one of the best 
ways to counteract the tendency of a child to read 
objectionable comics, or to read too many comics 
of any kind, is to encourage the habit of reading 
worthwhile books. So convinced are we of this 
fact that we have worked out an agreement with 
Miss Meyer in the children’s department of the 
public library. It will, we hope, help you to keep 
your child reading during the summer; and fur- 
ther, it will automatically help you to partially 
solve your comic problem. 

Here is what we ask you to do: 

1. Encourage your child to frequent the library 
regularly during the summer. 

2. Remind him to take the school record card along 
each time so the librarian may check it. 

3. Sign the card at the end of the summer as wit- 
ness that your child actually read the books 
listed on the card. 

As an added stimulation, we have promised a 
little treat for all those who have at least a partly 
filled card to return in September, with a special 
award for the one who has read the most books 
during the summer. 


The children’s librarian, whose co6peration in the 
project was both generous and enthusiastic, reported 
that she was pleased by the proportionately large num- 
ber of books withdrawn by our pupils during the early 
summer, Whether or not their enthusiasm would have 
continued throughout the summer, we have no way of 
determining for in late July a polio epidemic led to a 
city regulation that children remain at home, and the 
number of parents who took time to visit the library 
for their children was relatively small. 

In conclusion, let me say that we do not claim to 
have solved our comic problem. On the contrary, we 
feel that we have made but a beginning, and merely 
that, in the direction of elevating taste. Further we have 
made parents at least a little more alert to the problem, 
and children a bit more critical of the kind of comic 
books they buy. Our procedure lacks the “spark” of the 
bonfire and the publicity of the picket line, but we feel 
that it is something positive, something constructive. 
It has possibilities if one has the patience to wait for 
results. 


APPRAISE YOUR LOCAL SITUATION 


The following is a copy of the questionnaire set up by 
Father Southard: 
Grade ———____-_—__ 

1. How many COMIC BOOKS do you read each 
week ? 

2. Check the kind of comics you like best—Funny —— 
Animal Sports Airplane War —— 
Crime Jungle ———- Romantic True -—— 
Fantastic 

3. Check your reasons for reading comics—for laughs 
- for thrills 
tures for inspiration —— 

. What is your favorite comic ? ————————__ 
. What comic hero do you want to be like ? —__—— 


to pass time for the pic- 


. How many books—not comic books—do you read 
each month? 
Has reading comic books led you to read more books 
—not comic books? Yes No 
Does anyone help you choose the comic books you 
read? Yes No 

. Do you want help in choosing good comic books? 
Yes No 
Do you want help in choosing other books to read 
—not comics? Yes No 
How many movies do you see each month ? ——— 


. What magazines do you read besides comics ? —— 

. How much time do you spend each week on a 
hobby ? 

. If you think half-clothed characters in some comics 
are bad for the morals of young people, name the 
characters 
Do you think that crime comics show youngsters 
how to use guns, wreck trains, and commit other 
crimes? Yes No 
Do fantastic hero comics like Superman and Batman 
picture the police as smart and doing their job well? 
Yes No 
Do you think the adventure and excitement of crim- 
inals in crime comics tempt youngsters to commit 
crimes for the excitement? Yes No 
Do you think crime adventure comics show clearly 
that crime does not pay? Yes No 
If you know anyone who got hurt or into trouble 
doing things learned from comics, tell what hap- 
pened, and name the comic. ———————————- 
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HYMN SINGING 
In Catholic Schools 


By BROTHER A. MARK, F.S.C. 


De La Salle High School, 5323 Pitt Street, New Orleans, Louisianu 


OLY MOTHER Church has al- 

ways recognized the value of sacred 

song. From her earliest beginnings singing occupied 

a considerable place in religious acts. The Old Testa- 

ment, especially in the Psalms, is replete with proof of 

the high place song held in the lives of God’s chosen 
people. 

Besides having recognized the value of song as a 
prayer, the Church has always encouraged it as a means 
of esthetic development and expression. We can hard- 
ly think of the great cathedrals of old or of the monks 
and nuns in their monasteries without associating 
joyous song filling every corner of the house. 


ADVANTAGES ADV ANCED 


But all this serves only by way of introduction to 
the subject of hymn singing in the Catholic school. The 
advantages of hymn singing are very evident. Singing 
is always a pleasure to pupils. Pedagogical books are 
continually advising us to keep pupils active and parti- 
cipating in all class work. Singing surely achieves this 
end and also happily combines concrete pleasure with 
the learning process, a most desirable result. 

Besides giving pleasure, hymn singing teaches, some- 
times even in a more effective fashion, mysteries and 
truths of faith which would otherwise remain obscure 
and little understood. This statement is made especial- 
' ly in reference to pupils who receive only an elementary 
Catholic education. All the hymns of the Christmas 
season are replete with information on the Incarnation 
and accompanying events. 

What child could fail to learn devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus after singing often such hymns as “To 
Jesus Heart All Burning,” “O Sacred Heart, O Love 
Divine,” and “A Message from the Sacred Heart.” 
The Holy Ghost and Pentecost are sometimes difficult 
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subjects to convey completely to young minds. The 
hymns, “Come Holy Ghost, Creator Blest” and “See 
the Paraclete Descending,” would be of great help. 

Above and beyond giving knowledge and pleasure, 
hymn singing teaches “love.” That word love could be 
underlined a thousand times and still not be emphasized 
sufficiently. The love of God and all things holy must 
be taught. Hymn singing is one powerful means in ac- 
complishing so important an aspect of religious instruc- 
tion. Stories help; explanations of God’s love for each 
of His creatures help; but where these are lacking for 
young hearts, beautiful hymns fill in the deficiency. “O 
Jesus Dear, the Thought of Thee,” “Mother Dear, Oh 
Pray for Me,” “Faith of Our Fathers” and “Dear 
Guardian of Mary” admirably fill the requirements. 

Pleasure, knowledge, and love may be called the very 
direct results of hymn singing. There are others less 
direct, yet none the less important. School children are 
always advised to make frequent visits to Our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament. But once they are inside the 
church they are hardly able to do more than say an 
“Our Father” and “Hail Mary.” Knowledge of some 
simple hymns would enable them to sing a little song in 
their hearts to Jesus, Mary and Joseph, thus making 
their visit satisfying in their own and in God’s eyes. 

How often pupils are told to make acts of preparation 
and thanksgiving for Holy Communion! If a child 
knows such hymns as “Jesus, Thou Art Coming” and 
“Jesus, Jesus, Come to Me,” then he may indeed make 
some sort of preparation in his heart. Thanksgiving 
after Holy Communion is likewise aided through knowl- 
edge of hymns such as “Oh What Could My Jesus Do 
More,” “Soul of My Savior,” and “O Jesus, Lord, My 
God, My All.” Surely many adults could profitably 
make use of similar means. 

It is the writer’s opinion that hymn singing is on the 
wane in many Catholic schools. There are whole groups 
of children growing up with the knowledge of only one, 
two, or three of our beautiful hymns. It is not enough 
to learn a hymn; like a prayer, it must be repeated 
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oiten so that it in a sense becomes part of us. Most of 
the hymns that have been used as examples are well 
known. Surely any child leaving Catholic elementary 
school not knowing them or similar ones has been 
cheated of much of his Catholic heritage. Knowledge 
of from twenty to thirty hymns should be considered 
ordinary for the Catholic boy or girl. Certain prayers 
are sometimes required to be known by memory for 
each successive grade; there is no reason why similar 
requirements for hymns should not also be set up. And 
those requirements will be made easy by frequent sing- 
ing of the specified hymns. 





WHEN TO SING HYMNS 





When are hymns to be sung? That is perhaps a more 
difficult question. Many schools sing hymns during the 
children’s Mass each morning before school or on the 
days when Mass is attended. Some object that the chil- 
dren should be taught to participate in the Mass. This 
is true, but its application is more theoretical than prac- 
tical. The majority of pupils below the sixth or seventh 
grade are incapable of using a missal, or if they are 
capable, they are usually only reading incomprehensible 
words or phrases. Teaching the use of the missal from 
the sixth or seventh grade up is definitely des rable. 
But below this level it seems that hymn singing can best 
unite the children with the services going on. At least 
they are making an attentive type of prayer. 

However, the matter of hymn singing during Holy 
Mass is applicable only to those schools where it is 
possible to have the pupils attend daily or on certain 
days during the week. Hymn singing must not be 
limited to the church. It has its place in every class- 
room. St. John Baptist de la Salle was fully aware of 
the immense benefits bestowed by hymn singing. It 
was with this in mind that he prescribed the singing of 
a hymn (several stanzas) before every Catechism les- 
son. There is no reason why those schools having this 
practice should monopolize it. Every classroom should 
daily burst forth in a joyous song of love directed on 
high. 

Hymn singing before catechism should by no means 
be limited to elementary classes. The high school 
classes should follow the same practice. It will give 
pleasure and knowledge and love just as surely as in 
the lower classes. And it is not babyish! Do not adults 
sing hymns as a perfectly normal thing? If high school 
students can be taught any secular song, surely a re- 
ligious one would not be out of place. Religious life 
and expression have been sufficiently excluded from or- 
dinary living without adding the fear of singing religious 
songs in public and as a perfectly normal every day 
thing. 
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If hymn singing in the classroom is necessary and 
highly advantageous for ordinary classes, then it is 
doubly necessary and advantageous for Sunday school 
catechism classes conducted for Catholic public school 
pupils. These pupils are already missing a very large 
part of their Catholic heritage; knowledge of religious 
song should not be added to that list of missing elements. 


SPECIAL TALENT NOT A REQUISITE 





Until this point the reader may be in perfect agree- 
ment with the ideas discussed, that is, in all except the 
application. Several objections no doubt appear. 

One big objection is embodied in the statement of a 
teacher: “But I have a very poor voice.” Such an ob- 
jection is as invalid as declining to teach penmanship or 
drawing on the grounds of possessing a poor hand-writ- 
ing or having no artistic ability. If God has given only 
one “talent” and not ten “talents” for a voice, it must 
still be used and not buried in the ground after the 
manner of the unprofitable servant. Hymn singing by 
school children is rarely artistic. Although singing 
must be perfected as much as possible, still such perfec- 
tion is not the chief aim of hymn singing. If our Catho- 
lic musical heritage can be transmitted only imperfectly, 
then it must be done imperfectly rather than not at all. 
There are besides several ways of getting around a 
poor voice in a teacher. If the teacher is such a mono- 
tone that the melody of a selection cannot be adequately 
demonstrated to a class, then either another teacher 
may be called in temporarily to teach the hymns or one, 
two, or three pupils with good voices could be taught 
outside of class time and in turn be given the oppor- 
tunity to teach the class under the teacher’s direction. 

Although musical accompaniment is good, it is by no 
means necessary. Commonly, human beings give vent 
to their feelings in song without accompaniment. And 
choruses have the least need of accompaniment of all 
voice renditions. 

Another big objection is that singing disturbs the 
other classes. This objection vanishes if a specific time 
for singing is decided upon for the whole school. A 
time could be set for both the music period and for the 
singing of a hymn before catechism. These arrange- 
ments should be more specific in the elementary school 
than in the high school. Some schools possessing a cen- 
tral communications system have simultaneous singing 
of the same hymn in each class. The little difficulty in 
making a satisfactory schedule is well worth the trouble. 

Every teacher would do well to consider seriously 
whether the full Catholic heritage is being transmitted 
to the pupils entrusted to his care. Our Catholic 
hymns can add beauty and joy to the lives of pupils 
both now and in adult life. 


The Catholic Educator 














ROUNDING OUT SQUARE PEGS 





By Means of Library Projects 


E all know communism is a monster 

with a million masks. When one fails 
to please those it plans to dupe, it shows another. When 
one line of talk fails to attract new members to serve 
as bloodsuckers on mankind, a new line is developed. 
You do not hear communists ranting much about col- 
lective ownership these days. They prefer to talk of the 
fair employment practices, racial equality, and other 
aspects of social dignity and prestige. 

There is no possibility of overestimating the menace 
of communism. It is an evil which saps vitality from 
every decent, noble idea. Democracy, Christianity, 
even so basic a need as human brotherhood becomes 
dust in the mouth of a communist, for his brotherhood 
of man has nothing of love in it. 

Yes, communism is terrible; and the heads of state, 
of business, and of industry are right in trying to up- 
root it. Whether or not they are right in their methods 
has not yet been demonstrated. The red “witch-hunt” 
that took place in Washington, Hollywood, New York, 
may be effective. Then again it may have been like 
blowing on the round gray head of a dandelion gone to 
seed. New growths may spring up in a dozen new 
places as a result of the blast. 


SECULARISM THE REAL MENACE 





It has always been our firm conviction that the best 
defense against communism is a contented worker. 
Contentment is not so much a matter of the size of the 
weekly paycheck, as it is a manner of looking at life. 
Legislation contributes less to contentment than does a 
sound sense of values imbibed in youth. In shaping the 
commonweal of mankind, Congress will always play a 
poor second to education—in the home and the school. 

Communists may speak contemptuously of the Chris- 
tian pie-in-the-sky attitude, but the Christian with deep 
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faith who waits for his reward after death is still more 
contented than his communist brother, even though the 
latter be loaded down with the blessings of materialism. 

The heads of the Church, with their deeper insight 
and more comprehensive view, differ from the heads of 
state and industry in labelling the great modern Amer- 
ican menace. They do not pin the tag on communism, 
but on secularism. It is not that leaders in the Church 
are against a more fair distribution of this world’s 
goods, They realize that a hungry Christian is often 
not the best Christian; but they also realize (as did 
Leon Bloy) that the really great misfortune, the really 
great evil is “not to be a saint.” 

Much as they deplore communism, they know that 
secularism is worse, because it goes deeper. The joint 
letter of the American. archbishops and bishops states 
their unanimous opinion. The greatest evil in the world 
today is secularism, defined as that view of life which 
limits itself to the human here and now, in exclusion 
of man’s relation to God here and hereafter. Secularism 
is the practical exclusion of God from human thinking 
and living. 

Just as we hold that the best defense against com- 
munism is a contented worker, so we hold that the best 
defense against secularism is a thoughtful Catholic. 

But neither contented workers nor thoughtful Cath- 
olics develop overnight. Consequently neither the cure 
for communism nor the cure for secularism will be 
achieved overnight. The complexion of modern thinking 
will not be improved by a four-hour mud-pack beauty 
treatment ; nor even by a fourteen-day soap test. 


TEACHERS NURTURE THE SLOW GROWTH 
TO MATURITY 





Right thinking, and the right living which results 
from it, is a matter of many months and years. No group 
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knows that better than a group of teachers. Our whole 
professional career is dedicated to nurturing the slow 
growth. We believe in the gradual development, the 
slow progress to maturity. Teachers have the longest 
vision, the deepest faith, the most patient, steadfast 
endurance, and the highest hopes of any group of mor- 
tals alive. We sow early, and wait long for the harvest. 

Our students at times may be revolutionary. It is like 
green apples in the spring. In their eagerness to try a 
new idea, they may taste too generously and too soon. 
But teachers are wise persons who know how long it 
takes an apple to ripen, and how many shrivel and rot 
before the harvest is gathered. 

That is why teachers, particularly Catholic teachers, 
stay quietly and calmly at the job of teaching even while 
the prophets of doom blow their horns and say it is the 
end. We do not abandon our desks to rush headlong 
into the service of the F.B.I. or the Committee on Un- 
american activities; neither do we lend ourselves en 
masse to nuclear fission and atomic research in a frantic 
effort to save the world. 

We are acutely aware of the critical times we live in. 
But we have not let the smoke of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki blind our vision. We still believe in man. We be- 
lieve that the measure of things is man—man, who 
achieves his maturity only as a child of God. That is 
why we go on working at the making of men—whole 
men, complete men, men who are “round, and firm, and 
fully packed,” if you will forgive the cliché. 


“SQUARES” HAVE MUCH TO LEARN 


Even before Freud (mirabile dictu!) the word frus- 
tration had found its way into dictionaries. Men tried 
to explain it by saying that the poor unfortunate misfit 
was a square peg in a round hole. 

Now, there is nothing essentially abhorrent about a 
good square peg. There are a lot of uses in the world 
for a good, honest piece of wood, cut four-square to the 
wind. Catholic educators as a group, I believe, have been 
quite thoroughly in favor of a good square peg, and 
have insisted that the “four R’s” shaved one off quite 
neatly. Reading, ’Riting, ’Rithmetic, and Religion give 
a nice finish to a student. 

I have no quarrel with the square peg school of edu- 
cators. Believe me, their products are certainly to be 
preferred to the ugly, gnarled unshapely growths of the 
so-called progressive schools where little or no disci- 
pline is ever exerted. 


But the truth remains that a square peg will not plug 
a round hole; and civilization will still run down the 
drain if we never produce anything but square pegs to 
stop the gap. 
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The terminology of the teen-age, jive-bitten hep cat 
has a certain logic about it, when it insists on calling 
those young people “squares” who still have a lot to 
learn. Should we not do something about rounding out 
those square pegs? And can we not quite easily? 

Parenthetically, there is one thing I have always 
noted with delight at all conventions and teachers’ meet- 
ings. It is a good healthy cynicism that challenges any 
speaker. There is an attitude very prevalent and easily 
sensed which says, “What have you got to offer that 
we haven't tried? Is it merely a fine spun theory, or 
will it work?” 

I have a deal of respect for that kind of cynical prag- 
matism. So much so, that I would not dare offer you 
anything that is theory only. With the limited teaching 
experience I have had, I even hesitate to offer anything 
I have tried. I am certain that many of you have dis- 
covered methods of rounding out square pegs which are 
every bit as effective as the ones I shall outline. 

Nevertheless, with your forbearance, I shall tell you 
about a couple of library projects that we carried out 
with a measure of success at Saint Mary’s in Walsen- 
burg last year. The principles underlying the projects 
in each case are very obviously simple: 

1. After the fundamentals of any given subject have 
been offered in class, it behooves each individual to 
round out a fuller knowledge according to his needs and 
capacity. Since this is an individual problem, it varies 
from student to student and can best be met with the 
variety of material available in a library. 

2. In delving into the fine points of any subject, one 
requires the knowledge of an expert. No high school 
faculty is made up of experts in all the fields in which 
adolescents are interested. But those experts are avail- 
able to them on the library shelves even in a small 
library such as we have at Saint Mary’s. 

3. There is the time element. No class period is long 
enough, and few teachers have the time outside of class 
to give the guidance and information students need. 
A carefully stocked library, well used, eliminates this 
defect. 


SAMPLING OUR PROJECTS 


I will mention first Vocation Week in March. Ar- 
rangements were made for guest speakers at assemblies. 
A priest from Canon Abbey discussed the three general 
classifications of vocations: Religious, married, single. 
Then a doctor and a nurse, both alumni of Saint Mary’s 
analyzed professional careers for the students. And the 
county agricultural agent discussed the more common 
problems of making a living. There was one day's 
assembly held in church when the students prayed for 
grace to know and follow their vocations. 
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To add to the effectiveness of the program, the assign- 
ment in English classes for the week was that each 
student read in the library anything related to the voca- 
tion of his choice. The minimum requirement was four 
magazine articles (from either current or bound periodi- 
cals), and two books on the subject. The reports turned 
in at the end of the week were very satisfactory. And 
the subsequent counselling was greatly simrlified. 

Periodically in every division at Saint Mary’s, the 
teachers schedule class symposiums or panel discussions, 


Everyone in class is assigned reading on a given topic. 


Four students prepare rather comprehensive papers. 
Audience participation fills out the hour’s discussion. 
This was a very easy and profitable project in every 
instance. The sophomores loved the one they did on 
“courtesy.”’ The older groups were equally enthusiastic 
about the ones they had on marriage, socialized medicine, 
and labor problems. This procedure works better than 
debates for us, in that more students prepare and partici- 
pate, and individual differences are better taken care of. 

The best stocked library in the world is not worth 
its weight in dust, if all it does is collect dust. Students 
must read the books to benefit from them. Some students 
are interested enough in their own development to prod 
themselves out of ignorance. But there are more of the 
type who need to be prodded. 


WORKING ON A LECTURE-LIBRARY BASIS 


This past fall we were able to carry things a step 
farther, and organize one whole class on a lecture-and- 
library basis. The class was called English composition, 
and into it were admitted only those juniors and seniors 
who had earned at least a “B” average in previous 
English classes—the group which will probably go on 
to college, and on whose shoulders will fall the leader- 
ship of the community in a few years. 

One first objective of the course was to cover all the 
literature that the other division of the class is reading 
—but not in a single text procedure. They were assigned 
readings according to literary genres and authors, and 
two class periods each week were held directly in the 
library. They really learned to find their way around 
ina library by this method. Just ask them! 

The readings in literature were only one rather small 
part of the course, as the name would indicate. They 
also did considerable writing. In addition to producing 
the school paper which is issued monthly, they had to 
produce seven long literary pieces ; and then there were 
the daily paragraph exercises in analysis and criticism. 

I am very much enthusiastic about the course. Do 
you mind if I go into a little more detail about it? 

The September unit was journalism. These students 
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were given a list of the items they were expected to 
learn, and their test at the end of the short month in- 
cluded all these items: leads, heads, features, sports, 
make-up, copy and proof reading, and all that, plus such 
general things as how to increase a vocabulary, how to 
organize and develop paragraphs. The tangible results of 
the month’s work were the first issue of the paper and 
individual scrap books which contained the definition 
and the sample (clipped from the dailies) of every 
journalistic term possible. 

October was short story month. They learned the 
history of the short story, having analyzed samples from 
Poe and Hawthorne, down through the local color 
writers to the contemporaries in Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s, Sign, and Extension. They particularly en- 
joyed dissecting the current magazines. In fact, it was 
almost as much fun as tearing apart the stories I write 
myself. I let them do that, too. 

Furthermore, we argued in class about the technique 
for writing stories, weighing the evidence found in books 
on creative writing against the articles in Writer's 
Digest, Writers’ Yearbook, and like publications. We 
also discussed the shift from plot to mood stories that 
the current trend emphasizes, and tried to understand 
the philosophy underlying the shift. By the end of the 
month every one in the group was hard at work on a 
full length story which was to be on my desk in salable 
manuscript form, Of course, copy for the next issue of 
the Paladin came in regularly on the side. 

In January the students worked on serious research 
papers. Their typing teacher and I collaborated on these. 
She graded the finished product on the form, the typing 
of footnotes, and bibliography. I judged them on the 
quality and organization of the content. 

February was given to poetry, March to the formal 
essay, April to the informal essay, and May to literary 
criticism. By that time the students had finished all the 
books required on the reading list. 


NO BLIND CHOICE OF BOOKS 


This same group of students belongs to the Teen Age 
Book Club. We discuss the selections in a Friday night 
club meeting before the purchases are made. In that 
way they build up a personal library at home of standard 
and current offerings to supplement the school shelves. 

Do not let my enthusiasm lead you to believe that I 
think all this is anything extraordinary. It is merely 
what all of us can and ought to be doing. We have only 
to remember that most adolescents are primarily social 
minded. They enjoy their outside reading more if, after 
they have done it, they can contribute their newly ac- 
quired knowledge in some social project. 
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EACHERS as well as soldiers may 

be assigned to rude missions which 
demand the activation of all their potential professional 
ingenuity for a successful completion. Such was the 
case, when the writer was requested to conduct a course 
in ethics for a small group of veterans who had been 
classified as “moral idiots.” 
































THE PROBLEM 








After long professional study and consultation, he 
prepared an exploratory test to discover and diagnose 
the attitudes and moral needs of the group. The results 
of the test were all negative. Some of the examinees 
boasted loudly that they were atheists, communists, and 
divorcees ; their attitude could be best expressed thus: 
combative, challenging, obstinate, all-wise, have-known- 
and-seen-it-all, shall-not-be-caught, I-should-worry. Yet 
a deeper and sympathetic psychological analysis soon 
revealed that these attitudes were but so many boastful 
defense mechanisms, so many barriers behind which 
were hiding genuine American boys whose true per- 
sonality could be brought out by a loving understanding, 
and devoted Christian charity. 

Now we had to survey the field of textbooks in our 
endeavor to discover a text that would fit our special 
needs. There are some excellent textbooks, but, since 
most of them assume a good grounding in theodicy and 
psychology, they were unsatisfactory and far beyond 
the level of the class; they would all have been clumsy 
tools in benumbed hands. The time was pressing; no 
book was even in sight, when the class met for the first 
formal lecture. 

After calling the roll, the hesitant instructor invited 
the group to express their ideals and desires; as soon 
as the session of unhampered expression was opened, 
there poured down a torrential deluge of moral aberra- 
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MY FIRST ASSIGNMENT 
To the Heathen 


By BROTHER BASIL, F.S.C. 


De La Salle Normal School, Lafayette, Louisiana 


tions and the names of Laotse, Confucius, Rousseau, 
Kant, Hegel, Marx were bandied back and forth in long 
and short quotations or mis-quotations. Fortunately no 
one knew, not even the teacher, what they all meant. 
The flood ran its course for about three sessions; but 
soon the patience and charity of the unfortunate instruc- 
tor set up a dam, through which but few of the moral 
dregs concocted by the erratic minds and hearts of the 
16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries could ooze. 





THE COURSE ON GUIDANCE DEVELOPS 


So the course on “guidance” was on its way ; but the 
teacher insisted on adding the word “moral” to the word 
“guidance,” and no one objected. 

The first assignment read: “Outline some pages of 
your choice of a leading moralist,’ and again there 
poured down into the assignment folder, the queerest 
collection of moral ravings. But their source soon dried 
up, and the suggestion to read and outline the series of 
moral essays published in the Reader’s Digest under the 
title, “The Most Unforgettable Character I Ever Met,” 
was most welcome. But, since even the most interesting 
reading material demands variety, we examined Leibell, 
Readings in Ethics. It was found to be instructive, in- 
teresting, fundamental. Now we were rowing safely 
along the broad river of Scholastic tradition. 


THE UNPLANNED COURSE OF LECTURES 
—_—_—_ 


Through guided reading, and the suggestive influence 
of the instructor, students dropped into the “question 
box” the concise title and a short paragraph on the 
topics on which they would like to be instructed. Once 
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a week, an elected committee of three, would classify 
the titles submitted, and pass the list to the teacher, 
who would discuss it with the class to clarify ideas and 
prepare the minds for their later formal discussion. 
Naturally the questioners would be anxious to hear a 
formal discussion of the points submitted, thus their 
minds would be in a favorable receptive mood; they 
would read on their favorite proposition, and be ready 
to defend and explain it further. 

As a guide in the selection of topics, the whole work 
was based on the following definition of Pére Sertillange, 
“Ethics is the science of what man should do in virtue 
of what he is.” 

Of course the first problem dealt with was the basic 
foundation of ethics, the study of the natural law. This 
problem was directly suggested by the instructor, for 
it lay, evidently, beyond the vision of the class. It was 
approached through biology and chemistry which most 
students were then studying. Thus, it was not difficult 
to establish the laws that rule live and mineral beings 
and from these principles to deduce the laws that govern 
man’s life, and then to ascend further to the supreme 
and infinite Ruler. Thus progressively and unfailingly 
all the topics commonly treated in a course of ethics 
received proper consideration. 

Space does not permit including here the content of 
the course; the exploratory test is included, however, 
to show how the groundwork was laid for the course 
and as an aid in some small measure for those teachers 
who may in the future be given their “first assignment 
to the heathen.” 


EXPLORATORY TEST* 


The information you furnish by your answers below 
is to guide the instructor in the organization of the 
course according to your needs; since it is for your own 
good to be so, be sincere. Your coOperation is necessary. 
Do not write your name. 


. Do you believe that the body of man was directly 
created by God? 

. Do you believe that man’s body is but-a perfected 
animal body? 

. What do you call the living principle of man? 
Spirit ? Soul? 

. Do you believe that the living principle of man dies 
with the body? . 

. Do you believe that the life of man is sacred, and 
that no one has§the. right to take it away unjustly 
by abortion, homicide, or suicide? 

. Do you think that the State has the right to execute 
public malefactors ? 

. Do you think that all men are essentially equal ? 

. Do you think that men have rights? Enumerate. 
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. Do you think that men have duties? If so, name 
some important ones. 

. Do you think that life is worth living well? 

. Do you think that most men are honest? 

. Do you think that men are free to do good? 

. Do you think that men are forced to do evil? 

. Do you think that men have good inclinations ? 

. Do you think that men have bad inclinations ? 

. Do you think that the will of man is powerful enough 
to do good and avoid evil? 

. If you ever heard of “original sin,” what is your 
idea of it? 

. What name would you give to a good act? 

. What name would you give to an evil act? 

. Why should good acts be rewarded? 

. Why should evil acts be punished? 

. Are those who act according to the dictates of their 
conscience guilty or not? 

. What do you mean by a moral man? 

. What is your ideal of a Christian gentleman? 

. Woman is the life companion of man. 

. Woman is only for the pleasure of man. 

. Divorce destroys the family, 

. Divorce is a threat to our national life. 

. Artificial contraception ruins the individual, the 
family, the nation. 

. Procreation is a participation in God’s creation. 

. It is the duty of the employer to pay living wages. 

. It is the duty of the employee to live up to his work- 
ing contract. 

. At times it is legitimate for working men to strike. 

. It is the natural right of working men to form 
unions. 

. The poor are our brethren. 

. Are the rich obliged to assist the poor? 

. The State was established to serve the citizen. 

. The citizen exists for the State. 

. The State has the right and duty to control the 
public morals in the press, the radio, the bill-board. 

. War is a social disease. 

. The universe is dependent on: nature, God, man, 
chance. 

. God revealed the essential duties of man in the “Ten 
Commandments.” 

. Jesus Christ is a hero, a superman, a great philoso- 
pher, a noble leader of men, God. Which? 


. Do you think that God is concerned about the doings 
of men? 


REMARKS: 


1. At the end of this paper write the comments you 
would like to make on any question. Give the 
number of the question on which your comment 
is based. 

. Should there be any item on which you would 
like to get information, write it here under the 
title: Please Inform. 

. A few items cannot be answered in the marginal 
columns, write your answer in the blank line 
below the question. 


*Columns at the right of the questions (not given here) were 
headed: Yes, No, Don’t Know. 
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ARE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Progressive? 


By SISTER MARY DOROTHY, R.S.M. 


St. John’s Academy, Rensselaer, New York 


RIMARILY, this appraisal has 
been prompted by the truism that 
leading educators of some secular colleges, universities 
and schools know little or nothing about our system. 
Equally true is the fact that even among Catholics and 
religious, parents and teachers, there is ignorance of 
varying degrees. Consequently, from this ignorance 
arises criticism and misunderstanding. 
Much of the mystery and hesitancy in accepting 
Catholic education on the very highest of all educa- 
tional levels can be reasonably based upon this deduc- 


tion: Its leaders and teachers are priests and religious, 
who by very nature of their vocation are surrounded by 
an aura of mystery and consequent misunderstanding. 


People, especially those of other religions or none at 
all, regard priests and religious almost as being of an- 
other world! By reason of the supremacy of the super- 
natural in their lives they are denied their proper places 
in the field of education, on the secular presumption 
that they don’t know enough about what’s going on in 
the world to be modern educators, and they know too 
little about normal life adjustment to be guides for chil- 
dren. 


For example, they will triumphantly point out, “What 
can a nun, bound by the vow of chastity advise adoles- 
cents in the course of sexual adjustment?” To which 
we might retaliate, “What can some secular teachers, 
whose personal lives are no moral example, teach others 
in the realm of moral adjustment ?” 

The indirect guidance method of Catholic education in 
the course of sexual adjustment ought not to be mis- 
construed as ignorance. Rather is it prudent considera- 
tion of just how much ought to be divulged to youth, 
without promoting suggestion and other evil effects. 

Before we can judge whether or not Catholic educa- 
lion is progressive, we ought to have some idea about 
the interpretation of that word “progressive” and its 
acceptance by the various educational systems. 
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COMPARISON OF AIMS 


All education, whether Catholic or secular, has as its 
aim, the continuation and improvement of civilization 
and humanity through the betterment of individuals. 
Many educators fail to grasp the import of the totality 
of real education. Yet they resent the charge that Cath- 
olic educators make, namely, that they are failing to 
educate the “whole child.” This phrase has become ironi- 
cally connected with our system. 

To educate means to take cognizance of the various 
spheres of educational growth, the spiritual, physical, 
social, and mental. Too often one or another of these is 
neglected, thereby debilitating the completeness of an 
educational system. Since, logically, they can not be 
absolutely equal, one is stressed more than another. 
Secular systems stress the mental, social or physical, 
often with positive neglect of the spiritual ; we are criti- 
cized for our emphasis of the spiritual over the others. 
Admittedly, Catholic education, in her zealous endeavor 
to impress the primacy of the spiritual, might seem to 
neglect the others; scholastic achievement, however, 
proves her general competency. 


DEFINITION OF TERM PROGRESSIVE 


Whether or not an educational system can be termed 
“progressive” depends upon the interpretation of the 
term “progressive” by that system. “Progressive educa- 
tion,” generally speaking, is misinterpreted, misrepre- 
sented, and misunderstood, not only by educators them- 
selves, but more prominently by the average individual. 

“Progressive Education” as we understand it is a 
term which connotes change in educational methods. 
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We cannot change our ainis or the principles upon which 
we base our curriculum. Since one of the principal 
junctions of the Catholic Church is to preach and teach, 
she has always been alert to garner from the various 
methods, if they parallel her teachings and can be traced 
to the divine Teacher Himself. Never has she rejected 
a new method, or the injection of old suggestions in 
new apparel, without justification. The best way to 
explain the difference between the two major concepts 
of “progressive education” would be to contrast and 
compare them in their aims, work, and results. 

“Progressive education” is not modern, just as it is 
not “American.” It had its inception in Greece under 
the patronage of Plato, who first systematized the theory 
of individual training according to aptitudes. Down 
through the centuries the impetus was added by the 
Romans and other nations in minor measures. In later 
centuries philosophers, educators like Rousseau and 
Pestalozzi, began to emphasize the importance of indi- 
vidual aptitudes, and experimental schools were insti- 
tuted. The Catholic Church did not and does not resent 
the training of an individual for the work most suited 
to his ability; she does disapprove of excluding every- 
thing else of spiritual value to maintain such a curricu- 
lum. 


STRESS ON TWO RELATIONSHIPS 


From these earlier educational theories comes another 
light to the aims of socalled ‘“‘progressive education,” 
namely, the stress placed upon two relationships of every 
individual : 

1. That pertaining to himself. 
2. That relating to his fellow man. 


From these two basic relationships have been devel- 
oped the constituent parts of modern secular systems. 
Throughout the 18th and 19th centuries, philosophers 
reclothed some of the ancient Greek theories and thus 
began the influx into the sphere of human and educa- 
tional activity, a parade of “isms.” There was a basic 
division of educational philosophy into two classes: the 
theism of the Catholic Church which places God in the 
center of His universe, and the monism of secular phil- 
osophy which holds that man is the center of the 
- universe. Education based on monism developed a 
naturalism which places nature at the beginning and 
the end of everything, and makes man a creature of 
nature. Antithetically, Catholic education, based on 
her theistic principle maintained a more manifest devel- 
opment of supernaturalism which places God at the 
beginning and end, and gives the soul prime importance, 
and makes man a child of God. 

Another sequential “ism,” socialism, was advocated 
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by monism, whereby man being a social creature all 
else (religion, philosophy, art, education) even the in- 
dividual himself must be subject to and interpreted in 
the light of sociology. All must be sacrificed, ever the 
individual, for society. It is the overt exaggeration of 
this principle that has become the cornerstone of our 
arch enemy, communism. 


A COMPOUND OF ISM’S 


At this point even our antagonists had become divided 
and a new “ism” developed, discordant with socialism 
as well as religion. Individualism, maintains that the 
individual is the measure of everything ; he comes first, 
even before God and His laws! So, like fantastic witch 
doctors trying to compound a panacea for educational 
disturbances, progressive educators added a few drops 
of all their “isms,” differing either to the extreme of 
socialism or individualism. 

Still another element in the compound of progressive 
education is the intellectualism of Descartes (France), 
Hegel, and Herbart (Germany ), declaring that intellect 
is all that matters since it is, allegedly, the only true 
life of man. Related to this belief is didacticism which is 
the materialistic amassing of knowledge as the aim and 
goal of education. 

Specialism, whereby the physical, civic, or manual 
training education is so stressed that there is little or 
no relation to a healthy universal curriculum, opposes 
our universalism, which deals with every phase of man’s 
human and supernatural activity and provides a moral 
concept of life and values as a thread of continuity. 

The above mentioned “isms” are only a few of the 
major constituents that have polluted the waters of the 
world’s educational spring. They are like mighty rivers 
from which numerous other “isms” like tributaries flow. 
Throughout all these “isms” is evident the fact that the 
modern philosophy and psychology governing the mod- 
ern progressive system is based on mere natural sciences 
and vain secularism. All of them pertain to the afore- 
mentioned two relationships: the individual or society. 
Combating this fallacious reasoning, Catholic education 
reminds us of what in its system has always held 
primacy, the relationship of the individual to his God. 
We realize that all education is valueless and vain unless 
it elevates the individual to the recognition of the end 
for which he exists. What a meaningful contrast be- 
tween the insipid end proposed in mere “progressive” 
education, namely nature, and the inspired end of Cath- 
olic education, God! The former is inanimate, undefin- 
able, while the latter is vibrant and inspirational. 

Nature as an end is built upon such natural biological 
theories as “survival of the fittest,” inducing the indi- 
vidual to selfish activity pertinent to his two relation- 
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ships, proposing first, his relationship to himself ; every- 
thing must be subservient to this end. No wonder the 
world is selfish with no higher ideal than one’s self! 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION ROOTED IN TRUTH 





Catholic education bases her pedagogism upon the 
basic and prime relationship of every individual, his 
relationship to God. Compare with this the end proposed 
by mere modern “progressives” ; their end is the indi- 
vidual, and their means are the selfish axioms of natur- 
alism, secularism, experimentalism, or progressivism. 

As long the the Catholic Church has existed, there 
has been a Catholic educational system. Christ, the mas- 
ter Educator of all history, lives in His system today 
according to His promise to be with His Church always. 
Those same attributes constituting Divinity and em- 
bellishing His Church are the marks of Catholic progres- 
sive education. First is His Truth, manifest in the 
dogma and tradition upon which our system is built. 
Details such as methods may have changed, but our 
principles are the same today as yesterday. This is a 
natural consequence of the inter-dependence existing 
between Catholic philosophy and education. In the light 
of this truth we recognize the value of the soul, its 
status, and its corresponding rights and duties, first to 
God, then to fellow men and to self. This truth we 
possess and profess is the only powerful antidote for 
the materialism which is a paramount component of 
modern progressive education. 

So far we have seen that Catholic education and 
modern progressive education differ in their underlying 
philosophies, and consequently in their principles and 
aims. Now, what about methods? How does each system 
accomplish its aim and fulfill its principles? 

The most salient characteristic of the progressive sys- 
tem is the pragmatism underlying secular educational 
philosophy. “Man is primarily a creature of action 
rather than of thought” (John Dewey). The result of 
this belief is manifest in the liberal activity schools which 
have sprung into existence as the popular feature of pro- 
gressive education. 

We all believe in activity; but there are different 
kinds. Moderns go to the extreme in their interpretation 
of the “activity” to be allowed. Undeniably, there is a 
difference between “needs” and “feelings.” Catholic 
education grants activity to satisfy “needs,” as opposed 
to the whimsical catering to “feelings.” 

While the progressive system adapts teacher to chil- 
dren, the prudence of centuries speaks through the 
Catholic systems favoring the opposite situation. Then 
too, we do not change our curriculum to suit the whims 
and fancy, or even the capability of the child; rather is 
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he molded to fit it as best he can. We believe in activit 
as a constituent part of education; not as a chaotic 
revolution, but as well ordered evolution of character 
training and knowledge. Erroneously have our schools 
been typed as barracks where children are regimented, 
made to march in ranks, herded together for Church 
services, and made to sit hands-behind-back fashion 
before a sepulchral looking figure in black and white, 
who doesn’t know what life is all about. Such a picture 
might well be hung next to the one of the public school 
where a prim old spinster, hair in a bun, tortoise shel 
glasses beneath her eyes, raps her stick on the desk and 
points to the dunce on his stool in the corner. Well might 
we label both scenes: “many long years ago” ; and even 
at that they were exaggerated, isolated cases! 


WHEREIN WE ARE PROGRESSIVE 





Catholic schools are influenced by the “progressive” 
idea in varying degrees. Our schools are divided into 
diocesan units and supervised by priest superintendents. 
There are the supervisors of the many religious insti- 
tutes. In some cases these officials insist that the schools 
under their supervision adhere to certain methods, 
texts, and curriculum programs. Other diocesan units 
under more elastic supervision, although presenting a 
general program to be followed, allow a more liberal 
interpretation by the teacher. In this way many diocesan 
units follow a more or less progressive program, and 
isolated grades or schools might be individual in their 
maintenance of progressive education. 

None of us, however, adheres strictly to Dewey's 
principles as proposed by the “isms” mentioned ; rather 
do we attempt to keep our educational system on equal 
standards with those around us by incorporating the 
“activity” idea in a modified degree in our own program. 
We agree that man is a social being and as such should 
have some social experience included in his curriculum. 
In late years, however, the common trend of Catholic 
education is to allow more freedom in a supervised 
pupil activity, to depend less on textbooks, to arouse 
interest by use of projects. Various progressive systems, 
in the enthusiasm of reform, quite exaggerate the free- 
dom of the social activity to be provided; whereas all 
the experiences we propose are guided by the teacher. 

When we speak of Catholic education as being “pro- 
gressive” we mean merely that we: 

1. Make school life as interesting as possible by using 
project methods, visual aids, and guided social activities. 
No one realizes the importance and interdependence of 
social value more than the Catholic Church, the greatest 
social organization of all times. 

2. Stress learning through guided experience, rather 
than mere textbook dependence. 
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3. Give greatest import to learning the idea of a fact 
and basic principles, rather than to memory work. 

4. Base all studies upon the relationships to God, 
people, nature and self, with corresponding rights and 
duties. 

5. Integrate and unify our program by showing that 
all subjects are related, and all concerned with people 
and their relationship to us. This only reiterates our 
Catholic philosophical principle of the dignity and value 
of all men. 


VALUE OF SUCH A PROGRAM 


RES 5 SOR SLADE TIE SS LLL LS EEL LLORAS 


Why do we approve of such methods? Principally 
because we find that: : 

1. These basic principles develop Catholic youth into 
better Catholic adults. 

2. Children like school. 

3. There is a decline in truancy and absentee rate. 

4. Teacher interest is increased. 

5. Children develop habits of thinking and acting in 
a practical, unselfish, social, responsible way. 

6. There is greater recognition of the corresponding 
rights and duties of pupils, of relationships with other 
people, of the individual’s importance. 

7. Education becomes more diffusive of culture. 

8. School becomes more like a life situation, rather 
than something disconnected. Modern progressives make 
ita “life situation,” only they propose the “life situa- 
tions” of adults for children and adolescents ; they omit 
the various stages of intellectual and moral growth; 
they tell children and adolescents what life is for the 
adult and berate us for guidance that seems too idealistic 
and impractical. 

9. The teacher appeals to the children as a human 
being rather than someone to be feared and avoided. 
These “progressive” methods we use, because they 
depend less on mere texts and more on the ingenuity 
and initiative of the teacher, and give opportunity for 
the teacher to inject her own personality; and in the 
educational profession personality is the most potent 
factor. 

10. It frees pupils from that malicious restraint that 
’ urges them to express themselves in bad behavior when 
out of the sight and control of the teacher. Activity is 
normal, and if guided, should not be supressed rigidly 
and continuously, 


Regarding scholastic efficiency, are progressive 
methods producing better results? As far as can be seen 
in secular systems, no. Teaching has strayed from the 
importance of teaching principles. Freedom from texts 
and “cut and dried” subject periods has been misinter- 
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preted. These methods have been used at the expense 
of basic educational needs. For example: 

(a) Grammar is taught indirectly as a proper way 
to speak. But no one is taught the rules or principles 
underlying our language. The following is a ludicrous 
example: The pupil is taught not to say “ain’t.”” Why? 
“Because it doesn’t sound nice,” he is told, not because 
it is an elision of letters in aren’t, which is a contraction 
for the plural verb “are not.” 

(b) In spelling, phonetics are basic; but that too, 
wears the “new look.” It is considered old fashioned to 
teach isolated letter sounds. Sounds are taught as parts 
of words. Aside from the very important fact that the 
sound existed before the whole word did, it must be 
admitted that many children can not distinguish between 
the sounds of various letters in a word. 

(3) In arithmetic, rules and formulae are stressed 
and become so emphatically dependent upon memory 
that children no longer reason things out. They do not 
even answer the question asked in the problem. There 
is a carry-over into reading and the content subjects. 
Memory supplants reasoning which is the very essence 
of all later study in philosophy, science, and courses of 
study in higher education. 


RELATIVE COMPARISON 


We are saved from the defects of secular “progres- 
sive” education because our curriculum is integrated 
and permeated with the sound philosophy of our re- 
ligion. One cannot possibly teach religion or a program 
based on religious principles without teaching at the 
same time the very essence of all philosophy, reasoning. 
In this light our interpretation of progressive education 
adapted to our Catholic Truth and integrated in our 
system is at least worthy of favorable recognition. 


Because we ourselves are students of the great 
Teacher, our aim is but to model our educational system 
upon the greatest of all schools, that of Christ. Assur- 
edly, His was and is a success ; our present day Catholic 
system, too, although in an era of change and reforma- 
tion, will be successful in the measure in which it adheres 
to the principles of our basic philosophy of life. 

Yes, Catholic Schools are progressive, when we mean 
by this that they are equally appreciative with other 
schools of certain advantages of the activity method; 
they are progressive when we use the word to connote 
an effort to keep abreast of the changing world about 
us; they are progressive in the fullest literal sense 
since they fulfill the specific function of guiding millions 
of American youth toward the end established by their 
Creator. 
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The Story of the New Testament 
Epastles to the Thessalonians 


By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 


Rector, St. John’s Seminary, 247 Felisa Street, San Antonio, Texas 


AUL’s main activity as that of the 
other apostles was preaching; yet 
at times circumstances arose that demanded his writing. 
As the churches and the converts increased, problems 
arose and these could not all be handled by Paul in 
person or through his disciples and delegates. Only 
Paul could settle the minds and hearts of the faithful ; 
and hence by letter (or epistle as the New Testament 
calls these writings) he bridged the distances and 
brought himself and his voice to his beloved flock. 
During his second missionary journey while at 
Athens Paul found himself in circumstances that pre- 
vented his going to one of his established groups of 
churches, yet his presence was needed. This was in 
Thessalonica. His first thought was to send some one 
who could act in his stead, some one too who would be 
acceptable to the Thessalonians. He found both qualifi- 
cations in Timothy. Paul then sent him; Silas too it 
appears was sent with Timothy, but he seems to have 
visited the other churches in Macedonia, while Timothy 
took care of the needs of the Thessalonians. What par- 
ticularly concerned Paul was that the Thessalonians 
were suffering because they had become and were 
Christians; Timothy's first charge was to strengthen 
them. At the same time Paul wanted first-hand informa- 
tion regarding his converts: whether they remembered 
their father in Christ, how they were living in the new 
faith, what problems were disturbing the peace of the 
churches. 


THE OCCASION OF ST, PAUL’S FIRST EPISTLE 


Timothy’s report to Paul was the occasion of the first 
epistle we have from the pen of Paul, more accurately 
from the mind of Paul because the actual writing was 
done by a secretary or a scribe, usually called an 
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amanuensis. In employing a scribe Paul was following 
the custom of his time. This report was made while Paul 
was preaching in Corinth (cf. Acts 18, 1ff, particularly 
v. 5), probably not more than a few months after the 
apostle’s arrival; it was about the year 51. Paul lis- 
tened to Timothy, who first of all gladdened the heart 
of his master by telling him of the faith and charity of 
the Thessalonians, of their longing to see Paul ; Timothy 
went on to describe their sufferings because of the faith. 
He then added the “but” : some of the newly made Christ- 
ians were finding it difficult to live as chaste members 
of Christ, others were allowing their first fervor to cool. 
These things however were not so widespread; but 
there was something more dangerous, something that 
needed the firm hand of Paul to quench and to snuff out: 
this was the many arguments and discussions concern- 
ing the death of some of the Christians. The living 
Thessalonians were saying that those who had died 
would not participate in the second coming of Jesus 
Christ ; they had the wrong notion with regard to this 
advent of our Lord, for they expected Him to come in 
their lifetime. 

Paul did not waste any time ; putting aside his preach- 
ing of the gospel for a short time, he gave himself over 
to the task of writing a part of the gospel. He began 
his letter as the custom was: the name of the one writing 
came first, then the names of the ones to whom he was 
writing, followed by a greeting. So we have “Paul and 
Sylvanus and Timothy to the church of the Thessalon- 
ians in God the Father and in the Lord Jesus Christ: 
grace be to you and peace.”” Paul told his beloved flock 
of his constant prayer for them, a prayer of thanksgiving 
for their faith; he recalled to their mind the manner of 
his coming to them, his preaching in their midst, their 
reception of the faith, and the consequent persecution. 
When word reached him of this suffering, Paul wrote, 
he desired to be with them, but he could not: “For we 
wanted to come to you—I Paul, more than once—but 
Satan hindered us.” And, in a tender mood Paul added: 
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“For what is our hope, or joy, or crown of glory, if 
not you before our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming? 
Yes, you are our glory and joy.” Paul then recounted the 
mission of Timothy and the comfort that he (Paul) had 
received by reason of the return and the report of his 
disciple ; yet he longed to see them: “Night and day we 
pray more and more that we may see you again. . . 
May God our Father and our Lord Jesus Christ direct 
our way unto you... to strengthen your hearts, 
blameless in holiness before God our Father, at the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, with all his saints” 
(Read I Thessalonians 1, 1—3, 13). 


§T. PAUL WROTE AS A LOVING FATHER 


Paul wrote as a loving father; now he warned and 
admonished as the same loving father. He pointed out 
to them that they knew from his own lips what they 
should do; he begged them to make even greater 
progress than they had in the observance of his preach- 
ing. God desired them to be holy; and to be holy they 
must abstain from immorality, “for God has not called 
us unto uncleanness, but unto holiness.” As for charity 
towards one another, Paul told his flock that they had 
learned from God how to love one another, but that 
there was room for improvement. 

Paul now took up the main difficulty of the Thessalon- 
ians; they were not to grieve as did the pagans for 
those who had died, for the Resurrection of Christ is a 
pledge of their own resurrection, Neither should they 
worry that the dead will not have their place in the 
second coming of our Lord, “For this we say to you 
in the word of the Lord, that we who live, who survive 
until the coming of the Lord, shall not precede those 
who have fallen asleep.”” When Christ shall came “the 
dead in Christ, shall rise up first. Then we who live, 
who survive, shall be caught up together with them in 
clouds to meet the Lord into the air, and so shall we 
ever be with the Lord.” As for the time of this coming, 
Paul told his converts, “you yourselves know well that 
the day of the Lord is to come as a thief in the night.” 
Because of the suddenness of Christ’s coming Paul 
warned the Thessalonians to be ready; he urged them 
to the practice of various virtues, especially watchful- 
ness, faith, charity, edification, obedience to those who 


' are placed over them. Lastly he begged them to be 


patient with all, never rendering evil for evil, but always 
doing what is good. They were always to rejoice, to 
pray without ceasing, to be thankful at all times. And 
with a prayer that “the God of peace himself sanctify 
you completely,” and with a salute to all the brethren, 
he closed, charging that this letter should be read to all. 
“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 
Amen” (Read 1 Thess. 4, 1—5, 28). 
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This epistle was dispatched immediately to the 
Thessalonians ; who carried it we do not know, perhaps 
Timothy. There is hardly any doubt that it was read 
avidly and with joy by the Christians of Thessalonica ; 
most of them were satisfied. But the difficulty regarding 
the Lord’s second coming was not settled in the minds 
of some; rather as the days went on it became more 
acute and soon the discussions became bitter and harsh 
and long. Peace was no longer to be found in the church 
of Thessalonica. What gave more ground for argument 
was the statement that some one or several while 
speaking in the Spirit (i. e., by divine revelation) said 
that the day of the coming of the Lord was near at hand ; 
others claimed that certain preachers had mentioned the 
same thing; and still others maintained that Paul's 
epistle, or a letter attributed to him, had the same re- 
mark (cf. II Thess. 2, 2). Although there was no 
foundation for these assertions, many believed them 
and dissension grew among the converts; some went 
so far as to refuse to work, saying that it was useless 
to toil since the coming of Christ was so near at hand. 


SECOND EPISTLE HAS TACTFUL OPENING, TOO 


The news of the growing dissension in his church 
reached Paul a few months after he had written his 
first letter. He was still in Corinth; and he could not 
possibly leave and go to Thessalonica, where he could 
settle the problem in person. So again he called a scribe 
and dictated another epistle. The opening sentence is a 
replica of the beginning of the first letter : “Paul and Syl- 
vanus and Timothy to the church of the Thessalonians 
in God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ: grace be 
to you, and peace from God our Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” We might be inclined to think that Paul 
would at once launch into a discussion of the difficulty ; 
there would scarcely be any need to repeat what he had 
said in his first letter with regard to giving thanks to God 
and with regard to their faith and his prayers for them. 
But Paul knew the mind of his converts ; he knew that to 
maintain their goodwill he must not rush into a technical 
discussion. Rather he should praise them for their faith 
and their charity; he should not forget their sufferings 
because of their faith, nor should he neglect to mention 
his constant prayer for them. He was their father as 
well as their teacher. Hence he wrote on these points, 
as he had done in the first epistle (Read II Thess. 1, 
1-12). 

Having gained the attention of his readers Paul then 
entered into the discussion of the problem of Christ’s 
second coming. He told his flock not to be disturbed 
by the rumors and the talk concerning this advent of 
their Lord: “We beseech you . . . not to be hastily 
shaken from your right mind, nor terrified, whether by 
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spirit, or by utterance, or by letter, attributed to us, 
as though the day of the Lord were near at hand.” He 
recalled to their minds what he had taught them when 
in their midst: namely, that certain great events must 
precede the coming of our Lord. There must be what 
Paul called “the apostasy” and Antichrist, “the man 
of sin... the son of perdition” must come, This 
apostasy probably means a falling off from the Church ; 
this thought is found in the words of our Lord: “And 
then many will fall away, and will betray one another, 
and will hate one another. And many false prophets will 
arise, and will lead many astray. And because iniquity 
will abound, the charity of the many will grow cold.” 
This is the first sign; the second is the appearance of 
Antichrist, who will come “according to the working of 
Satan, with all power and signs, and lying wonders.” 
Paul told the Thessalonians that something or someone 
was holding back Antichrist ; but he did not tell us what 
or who it was. He did say that iniquity was already to 
be found in the world; but in the end Jesus Christ 
would conquer evil and the evil one. The Thessalonians 
according to Paul were not to be terrified at this de- 
scription of what comes before the second advent of our 
Lord, for they had been chosen by God, “as first fruits 
unto salvation through the sanctification of the Spirit 
and belief of the truth. For this purpose he also called 
you by our gospel to gain the glory of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” He then exhorts them to hold fast to the tradi- 
tions which “you have learned whether by word or letter 
of ours” (Read II Thess. 2, 1-16). 


PAUL HAD CONFIDENCE IN THESSALONIANS 


After Paul had asked for prayers “that the word of 
God may run, and may be glorified, even as among you,” 
he wrote of the confidence he had in the Thessalonians 
and he begged God to direct their hearts. Then he took 
up the question of those who had become idlers because 
of their wrong belief in the second coming of Christ; 
the Thessalonians were to withdraw from their com- 
pany. Moreover Paul’s example was before them: he 
and his companions had labored “night and day .. . 
so that we might not burden any of you.” Paul re- 
minded them of his own words: “If any man will not 
work, neither let him eat.” Now, said the great apostle 
“such persons we charge and exhort in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that with quietness they work and eat their own 


bread.” The Thessalonians themselves were never to 
weary in doing good; they were to avoid those who 
would not heed the admonitions of Paul, yet such were 
to be warned as brothers. There is peace from the Lord 
in every place; “the Lord be with you all.” 

Then follows a sentence from Paul’s own hand: “] 
Paul, greet you with my own hand. This is the mark of 
every letter. Thus I write. The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all. Amen.” It would seem that 
Paul wrote this last greeting in order to avoid any 
possible fraud or forgery; we have already noted that 
Paul warned the Thessalonians not to be agitated “by 
letter attributed to us,” which may be interpreted to 
mean that some one had written a letter and palmed 
it off as the letter of Paul himself (Read II Thess. 3, 
1-18). 


EPISTLE EVIDENTLY SERVED ITS PURPOSE 


This second letter seems to have settled the difficulties 
and problems of the Thessalonians; not that we have 
anything from the pen or the mouth of Paul to confirm 
this statement, but it is his very silence upon which 
we rely. We know from his letters the fatherly concern 
he had for his converts. If then more problems had 
arisen we may be sure that Paul would not have allowed 
them to go unanswered or unsettled. How the Thessa- 
lonians received the letter, what progress they made in 
the faith, we do not know; for St. Paul does not refer 
to them in his other writings, nor is there mention of 
them in his next missionary journey. There is one refer- 
ence in Philippians (4: 16), but it was only to tell them 
that “in Thessalonica also you sent once and twice 
something for my need.” Yet this passage tells us noth- 
ing of Paul’s relations with his flock after the writing 
of the two epistles. During his third missionary journey 
Paul passed through Macedonia, and it is very likely 
that he visited the church at Thessalonica ; but there is 
no direct testimony to this effect. We may conclude then 
that the Christians continued without any difficulty to 
live as they should; for Paul would certainly have 
written again had other problems arisen. (Note: Some 
Scriptural scholars hold that the epistle to the Galatians 
is St. Paul’s first epistle; but many others claim with 
very good reason that the two epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians are his first writings. ) 
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Prose and Poetry Series, St. Thomas 
More Edition, 4 vols. : Enjoyment, 
Appreciation, America, and Eng- 
land, edited by Julian L. Maline, 
S.J., Ph.D., and Wilfred M. Mal- 
lon, S.J.. Ph.D. (The L. W. 
Singer Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
prices, $2.40, $2.48, $2.60, $2.68). 


The four volumes of the St. 
Thomas More edition of the revised 
Prose and Poetry series are edited 
from the Catholic point of view for 
Catholic students. Wholesome litera- 
ture by non-Catholic authors finds 
its place, side by side with that of 
Catholic authors, because, since the 
philosophy of life inspiring these 
writings is Christian, there is no 
conflict with Catholic faith and 
ideals. The purpose of the first two 
volumes, Prose and Poetry for En- 
joyment and Prose and Poetry for 
Appreciation, is to develop in the 
student a power to enjoy and evalu- 
ate what he reads. The third book, 
Prose and Poetry of America aims 
to train him to enjoy and evaluate 
the literature of America in its his- 
torical setting. Prose and Poetry of 
England, edited for twelfth year stu- 
dents, has for its foremost aim, as 
the authors state in its preface, “to 
develop within the student, a critical 
outlook, which to the editors means 
a Christian evaluation of literature 
in its relationship to life.” 

The title of each volume reveals 
its primary aim. Therefore Prose 
and Poetry for Enjoyment offers the 
freshman high school student liter- 
ary selections that he will thoroughly 
enjoy and at the same time, through 
the vicarious experiences afforded 
him, will imbue him with guiding 
Principles in the development of his 
Catholic life. 

Since appreciation of literature de- 
velops where enjoyment with under- 
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standing exists, Prose and Poetry 
for Appreciation is a step higher 
than the first book. Though the se- 
lections in this volume are grouped 
according to type, it is not the in- 
tention of the authors that they 
should be studied for distinctive fea- 
tures of types. They are offered to 
the tenth year student to develop his 
powers of appreciation and every 
aid is given him and his teacher 
through introductory paragraphs, 
questions to guide discussion, and 
projects leading to a deeper under- 
standing. 

A fundamental theory of Catholic 
teaching is “that a good Catholic is 
a good American.” To appreciate 
the America of the present one 
must be familiar with the story of its 
early years and growth. In the elev- 
enth year volume of the Thomas 
More Series, the authors purpose to 
enable students to enjoy and evalu- 
ate the literature of America in its 
historical setting and_ significance. 
True literature is not at variance 
with Catholic philosophy of educa- 
tion for it expresses the ideals of a 
completely rounded man, socially, 
intellectually, and religiously. There- 
fore this volume presents selections 
of American literature permitting a 
Catholic interpretation. 

Through the use of this thorough- 
ly Catholic series of literature the 
high school student is led, step by 
step, from a foundation of enjoyment 
of reading, to a power of evaluation 
and appreciation, thus preparing 
him, in his twelfth year, for critical 
and discriminating evaluation of 
pieces of literature. The authors of 
this series hold that the twelfth year 
student should be mature enough to 
make a critical evaluation of the liter- 
ature of all philosophies, thus enabl- 
ing him to discern the pagan and 
heretical through the light of Catho- 


lic truth. Many of the selections in 
this volume are designed for this 
type of student but the abundance 
of selections provides types suitable 
to less able students. 
Accompanying each volume of this 
series is a teacher’s manual. Pages 
could be written describing the con- 
tents of these invaluable books. Only 
a teacher of high school English, 
especially one with limited time for 
preparation, can appreciate the hours 
of research the authors of this series 
have saved him. The student, also, is 
given the additional guidance of a 
directed study workbook. This new 
St. Thomas More Series meets Cath- 
olic courses of study and is Catholic 
in thought and in the universality 
of its content. 
StstER M. Epmunp, R.S.M. 


Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia: New 
Testament, by John E. Stein- 
mueller, S.T.D., S.Ser.L., Consul- 
tor of the Pontifical Biblical Com- 
mission, Professor of Sacred 
Scripture and Hebrew, Seminary 
of the Immaculate Conception, 
Huntington, N. Y., and Kathryn 
Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Ph.D., Re- 
search Professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart, New York City. 
Introduction by the late James-M. 
Vosté, O.P., S.T.M., S.Ser.D. 
(Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New 
York City, 1950; pages xvi, 702; 
price $9.75, thumb indexed $11). 


The first Biblical Encyclopedia in 
English for Catholic use has just 
been published. Its seven hundred 
pages contain over 1600 articles, in 
alphabetical order from Aaron to 
Zorobabel. Every person and place 
mentioned in the New Testament is 
identified and described. Every book 
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of the New Testament is outlined 
carefully. These articles of biblical 
interest are, of course, expected. But 
it is difficult to give an adequate 
idea of the variety of information 
presented here without some enu- 
meration of the single articles. Ar- 
ticles on the social background and 
daily life of Palestine in our Lord’s 
time are both numerous and interest- 
ing. We can get some picture of the 
conditions of ordinary life from the 
articles on: Clothing, Money, Meals, 
Measures, Milk, Millstones, 
Weights, Wheat, Wine, and Work. 

The principal feature of this new 
Biblical Encyclopedia is the number 
and length of its theological articles. 
Among the longer articles are those 
on: God, Trinity, Grace, Spirit 
(Holy). Appropriately, the central 
figure of the book is Jesus Christ. 
The longest article is_ entitled 
“Christology” (pp. 110-122). Other 
articles on the person of Christ are 
found under such headings as: In- 
carnation, Infancy of Christ, Jesus 
Christ, Passion of Christ, Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, Ascension of Christ. 

Some articles contain all that a 
religious teacher might require for 
a series of instructions, such as: 
Grace, Sacrifice, Mass, Sacraments, 
Baptism, Penance, Confession of 
Sin, Confirmation, Eucharist, Ex- 
treme Unction. Many articles have 
an additional apologetical interest, 
such as: Divorce, Marriage, Mira- 
cles, which includes a tabulation of 
the miracles of Christ. 

In line with recent encyclicals, 
there is an abundance of material on 
various aspects of the spiritual life. 
The major articles are found under 
the headings : Asceticism, Mysticism, 
Mystical Body, Charisms. Other ar- 
ticles, somewhat briefer but equally 
important, are found under: Chil- 
dren of God, Following of Christ, 
Temptation, Mortification, and the 
Pauline formula, “In Christ.” 

There is an abundance of illus- 
trations, many of them previously 
unpublished, and a sufficiency of 
colored maps. A number of the ar- 
ticles are furnished with helpful 
tables and outlines, including a com- 
plete Gospel Harmony and a com- 
plete table of Gospel extracts for 
Sundays and Holydays. Wide mar- 
gins and generous line-spacing make 
the book comfortable and easy to 
read. 

As a work of reference, the Cath- 
olic Biblical Encyclopedia will an- 


MAKE 
WAY FOR MARY 


BY REV. JAMES J. McNALLY 

In smooth-flowing lenge e the 
author sets Mary into the frame- 
work of each Sunday Gospel using 
unusual texts. The Educator user 
may expect such audience response 
as was shown by Catholic college 
graduates who read galley proofs: 
“It made me feel proud of Mary...” 
“... like an imported expensive per- 
fume that lingers long,” or a third, 
“It makes me want to be up and 
doing...” 


Will offer fresh material to speak- 
ers at novenas to Our Lady, or at 
talks to Holy Name or Altar Socie- 
ties and other groups. 


PRICE, $2.75 


THE 
TWELVE FRUITS 


Meditations on the Holy Ghost 
By Cc. J. WOOLEN 

Here is a book written with an ex- 
plicit and eminently practical ob- 
ject. It aims to dispel the misunder- 
standing which has relegated the 
Fruits to the realm of abstraction, 
and insists that the Fruits should be 
manifested in the caily life of the 
normal Catholic. Unfortunately most 
people never even advert to the fact 
that in these wonderful Fruits they 
have an inexhaustible reservoir of 
spiritual energy to draw upon in 
every emergency. In this work we 
see, as it were, the Fruits in action. 


PRICE, $2.50 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 
53 PARK PL., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


swer almost every question that 
comes to the teacher of religion in 
school or in the rectory. But it is 
more than just a work for occasional 
consultation. It has reading qualities 
that will entice Religious and layman 
to deepen their knowledge of the 
New Testament. Even experienced 
students and readers of the Bible 
will find many points of interest that 
have escaped their attention. We 
look forward, in a few years, to see- 
ing a companion volume by the same 
authors on the Old Testament. 

(Rev.) Francs X. Guim, S.T.D. 


Pattern Divine, Our Lord’s Hidden 
Life, by Patrick J. Temple (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, pages 
ix, 389; price $5). 


Any book which contributes to a 
better understanding of the Gospels 
is always welcome and at the present 
time is sorely needed. One of the 
main objections against the reading 
of the Bible is that so many parts of 
it are difficult to understand. This is 
not a matter of interpretation, it is 
more a question of understanding 
the background against which the 
Bible story took place and the times 
in which the authors wrote. 
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In his book on the hidden life of 
Christ, Father Temple has provided 
a background which helps not only 
for the appreciation of the early 
years of Christ’s life but is valid for 
the whole Gospel narrative as well. 
On the few chapters of Matthew and 
Luke which deal with the infancy 
and boyhood of the Master, Father 
Temple has built a very solid and 
impressive edifice which cannot help 
leading many to a new knowledge 
and greater love of the Boy Christ. 

To provide the information which 
is lacking in the inspired text, the 
author draws upon the approved and 
accepted writings of the ancient 
Fathers. In his description and ex- 
planation of the Jewish history and 
law, he cites the sources which were 
the norms and directives in New 
Testament times. His word picture 
of the Jewish Temple, of the sacri- 
fices and services which took place 
there, of the Mosaic Law to which 
Jesus and Mary willingly subjected 
themselves—all these will be wel- 
comed by those who have read or 
will read the Gospels. His geo- 
graphical descriptions will bring to 


synthesis. 


life the cities in which the Master — 


lived, and the roads over which He 
walked. 

When Father Temple deals with 
the years of the hidden life not men- 
tioned by the Evangelists, he draws 
a beautiful and inspiring picture of 
the Boy Christ at prayer, at work, 
with His parents and with His 
neighbors. For that picture the au- 
thor uses the communiter contin- 
gentia, the laws, customs and usages 
of the time, and for which he con- 
stantly quotes the best of authority. 
These chapters especially should ap- 
peal to those who are entrusted with 
the education of children for they 
hold up the highest possible exam- 
ple: the Pattern Divine, the Son of 
God, living, walking, working and 
praying as a boy in Nazareth. 

In a short review, it is obviously 
impossible to mention all the advan- 
tages of such a tremendous work. 
However a word should be said. in 
appreciation of the copious footnotes, 
of the pertinent bibliography at the 
end of each chapter, of the compre- 
hensive bibliography at the end of 
the book, of the six appendices which 
treat problems of the infancy Gospel 
ad of the well-ordered index. 


REALITY 
A Synthesis of Thomistic T. bought 


by 


R. GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, O.P. 


Translated by 
PATRICK CUMMINS, O.S.B. 


$6.00 


THE EMINENT DOMINICAN THEOLOGIAN, author of the present volume, after a lifetime 
devoted to the study of St. Thomas and his commentators, crowns his labors in this work. 
He here sets forth in systematic and integrated order the chief doctrines of Thomistic thought. 
A thorough familiarity, not only with the Summa theologica and the numerous other writ- 
ings of Aquinas, but also with the galaxy of commentators qualifies Father Garrigou-La- 
grange to present in a single volume a comprehensive summary of Thomistic teaching. 
Reality is thus a 400-page summary of Thomistic doctrine arrayed in coherent sequence 
and orderly arrangement. Since the Holy See has repeatedly declared the value of Thomistic 
philosophy and theology, Catholic students and scholars will heartily welcome this one-volume 


At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 SOUTH BROADWAY 









Pattern Divine is a book whieh 
should be in the hands of ever 
teacher and its message in the hear 
of every pupil. 

(Rev.) WALTER F. Durpy, 
O.F.M.Cony. 


Our nine Table 


The Catholic Story of Liberia, by 
Martin J. Bane, S.M.A. (Declan 
X. McMullen Co., Inc., 1950; 
pages 163; price $2.50). 


St. Anne and the Gouty Rector and 
Other Plays, by Henri Gheon and 
Henri Brochet; tr. by Olive and 
Marcus Goldman. Henri Gheon 
wrote more than fifty plays over 
a twenty year period, every one oi 
which is said to have been acted, 
whether in the market place, or 
barns and open fields, or in the 
Vieux Colombier and other thea- 
ters in Paris and -the provinces, 
Henri Brichet, his friend and cdl- 
laborator helped found their acting 
company, the Compagnons des 
Jeux (Longmans, Green and Co, 
New York, 1950; pages 190; price 
$2.50). 
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Taking the Audio-Visual Aids in Our Stride 


By REV. LEO E. HAMMERL 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 


HE term, visual aids, admits of vari- 

ous interpretations. Certainly the 
classroom use of maps, charts, graphs, globes, and the 
like must be called teaching by visual aids, since obvi- 
ously the use of these materials brings before the pupil 
a visible representation of the subject being taught, mak- 
ing subjects more interpretable and demonstrable. Even 
the letters of a word, words of a sentence or numbers 
aligned in array for addition are in the broad analysis, 
visual aids, since they aid in carrying concepts to the 
pupil’s mind. Only pure verbalism is strictly, 
visual teaching means.’ 


a non- 


In the larger and broader use of the term, visual aid, 
teachers have always employed visible means to convey 
their thoughts to their classes and students. One might 
well imagine the ancient Egyptians, standing at dusk 
on cool desert dunes to watch the dying sun and to 
measure with accuracy the sun’s reflected rays on the 
planets above. They were astronomers without text- 
books; their books were the stars, the astra; and the 
Author, God. Or Socrates, wrought with anxiety over 
his beloved and decaying Athens, pointing an accusing 
finger at the foolish and wastrel Greeks who were ab- 
sorbed in the passing pleasures and forgot the enduring 
difficulties of their own immoralities. Or Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, in simple majesty, pointing to the chal- 
iced flowers of the lowlands, “Behold the lilies of the 
held,” turning His eyes heavenward to the “birds of the 
air’; and then relentlessly, having used the visual aids 


’ around Him, teaching the materialistic Hebrews an un- 


iorgettable lesson of reliance on the providence of God.* 

The case in all history bears the same mark. Teaching- 
learning was a process and is a process of segregating 
some item of interest, examining it, turning it over, look- 
ing inside, and carefully noting the things learned. The 


ee 


“More Learning in Less Time,” U. 
Manual, Nav. Pers. 1300, p. 5. 
*Matt. 6, 38. 


S. Navy Training Aids 


October, 1950 


35 Niagara Square, Buffalo 2, New York 


object of the lesson was looked at. Examination re- 
vealed certain truths ; the truths were committed to writ- 
ing or memory. 


THE WORD WAS EARLY LINK IN LEARNING 


It was always thus. But in the passing of years, those 
more gifted with facile words of expression set down 
their thoughts on papyrus scrolls and manuscripts and 
passed them around for others to read and learn. Gradu- 
ally the learning process was associated strictly with the 
book, later kept in the 
schools® 


“lectoria” of the early monastic 
; but rare, indeed, were the teachers who did 
not bring into their classes whatever visual aids could 
be had for the subject matter being taught. With this 
gradual change, so cursorily outlined here, the word, 
whether written or spoken, became the great link in 
teaching and learning. The object under discussion was 
visualized in word description ; and frequently illustrated 
in finely colored but angular and stiff drawings. But the 
book was now studied and not so much the actual object. 

Nevertheless, in a certain sense, teaching has always 
employed the services of visual aids. Where words be- 
come a heavy prolonged method of description, pictures, 
charts, and maps are used. Where pictures fail to con- 
vey with dimensional veracity, statues and globes are 
used to greater benefit. Where a sequential picturiza- 
tion is desired, the filmstrip supplies the need. Where 
filmstrips fail to convey life, activity and growth, the 
motion picture carries on.* 

It is not implied by this pyramidic process, that mo- 
tion picture visual aids are the culmination and the 


3Estabrook and Karch, 250 Teaching Techniques (Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1943), pp. 72-74. 
*Tbid., p. 78. 
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quintessence of all other visual aids, as embodying the 
good qualities of these others and going further to actual 
life experiences. The implication is that the use of mo- 
tion pictures as a visual aid has a proper and logical 
place in the educative process. It has not an exclusive 
place there; just as the picture or the globe has not 
an exclusive place among visual aids. All of them should 
be used ; there is a place for all of them. It is mostly a 
matter of differentiation; for example, small children 
learn the difference between shoes and hats and socks 
and gloves, etc. They don’t expect to use them all at 
once or on the same uncovered limb or for the same 
purposes. A similar situation exists in the field of visual 
aids. Discretion and discrimination must be the watch- 
words. 


DISTINCT DIVISIONS OF MATERIALS 


Generally, three distinct divisions are made in the 
modern visual aid field. 

A. Classroom “‘stills.” 
B. Projected “stills.” 
C. Motion picture films. 

Classroom “stills.” This term is used to include any 
pictures, diagrams, globes, charts, maps, live replicas, 
and the like, that can be placed in the classroom for the 
children’s close scrutiny and study. These are the com- 
mon denominator and the common ancestor of all visual 
aids ; they are the least expensive, the most inexhaustive 
and, in the opinion of many, the most effective of all 
visual techniques. They can be bought, they can be made, 
they can be borrowed. When the teacher thinks of visual 
materials to help her, her thoughts should be directed 
first to the “stills.”* Only in their absence, or inadequacy, 
should she search for filmstrips to fit her work. For 
example, in learning plant life, the best tool is the plant, 
not a picture of pretty plants, and, least of all, not a 
motion picture of the Tournament of Roses, despite the 
exquisite and esthetic value of the rose in this pleasant 
pageant.® 

Projected “stills.” Principally, this phase is comprised 
of filmstrips and slides. Of modern visual aids, these are 
the easiest to operate and handle. The equipment is light 
and compactly stored. The particular advantage of this 
vehicle is that it enables the teacher to present to her 
class a whole series of pictures (in focus and therefore 
with focussed attention’) on a topic which the class text- 
book cannot supply. It is more graphic and more lifelike 
than the illustrations found in the child’s own text, be- 


*Hockett and Johnson, Modern Practices in the Elementary 
School (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1938), p. 165ff. 

a Mallon, The Ease Era (Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1945), 
p. 77. 


7American Council on Education, Motion Pictures in a \lodern 
Curriculum (1943), p. 179. 
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cause it can show an item of study in twenty or thirty 
different aspects.* 

Motion Picture Films. Here we have the most re 
warding visual aid vehicle, and yet the most widely mig. 
understood and misused because its use presents seem- 
ingly enormous problems both from the mechanical and 
methodological standpoint. More about these in a later 
article. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF AIDS 


LATIN ITI ATT A tN ELSI bE RIE NR 


It seems to me that we should concern ourselves prin- 
cipally with parts two and three of the indicated break- 
down, not because the first is unimportant, but because 
it is already understood and used. However, something 
about each phase will be pointed out in these articles, 
with particular stress placed on the proper and produe- 
tive employment of filmstrips and motion pictures. 

The question is sometimes asked, “Which is the most 
important of the various visual aids?” Basically, the 
question is irrelevant. Visual aids, as a program, could 
be compared to a three-sided figure; it’s impossible to 
remove one of the sides without destroying the figure. 
Or they are like a three-legged stool. If one of the legs 
is taken away, the stool will lose its balance and topple. 
Similarly, the alert teacher will be ready with a three- 
pointed visual aid program to help her teach. Using dis- 
cretion, she will select that visual aid and that alone 
which will be effective in accomplishing her objective” 

Because there is frequently a disregard, perhaps in- 
direct, for this distinction, we find that much of the 
modern approach to the subject of visual education is 
feeble and awkward ; and somewhat eruditely asinine. 

Not that the subject is silly ; but its presentation is 90 
often facetious. Certainly the field is vast, its implica 
tions for improving instruction are manifold and, for 
the most part, teachers are anxious to absorb ideas and 
suggestions in the use of visual aids. 

But virtually every development of the topic begins 
at the bottom and stays there, precisely because the thing 
is so huge and encompassing and unintelligible without 
distinctions. To discuss visual aids as an all-inclusive 
term is as titanic a task as to bring the ocean to a boil. 
Not that water can’t be boiled, but that people can be 
burnt in the process. In other words, visual aids are 
comprised of anything that can be seen; but not every- 
thing need be seen, and much that is seen need not be 
pointed out in pictures or live replicas and owlishly of- 
fered as a visual education program.’® Such a procedure 
is merely to stress the obvious and obscure the obtuse. 


SIbid., p. 184ff. 

*Visual Training Aids, Castle catalog of films produced by the 
U. S. Office of Education and the U. S. War Dept., 1944. ; 

1°Report of the Office of Education to President Roosevelt's 
War Emergency Committee (June, 1943), pp. 116-120. 
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All of which is to say that the visual aid field is often 
overplayed as an everyday item and is underprivileged 
in its more refined aspects, and that much material pur- 
porting to be illuminative on the subject is discouraging 
by way of information or insight, and least of all en- 
lightening, because the three-fold distinction of the visual 
aid field is disregarded. So let us set the record straight. 
There are three parts of a visual aid program, the class- 
room “stills,” the projected “stills,” and the motion 
films. And the first rule in their use is this: Try to use 
the “still.” Only when the “still” fails to accomplish a 
given purpose, should the teacher look for filmstrips 
( projected “stills” ) or films to assist her in teaching.”’ 


CLASSROOM “STILLS” 


First, something should be said about the use of 
“stills” ; history and common experience awards them 
the first place. If what is said about them seems to cast 
more shadow than light, it is not to deprecate their im- 
portant place, but rather to indicate that their very 
brightness has gotten into the eyes of some seers and 
blinded them into thinking that they have uncovered 
gems from the darkness. 

More concisely, illumination on the use and necessity 


of diagrams, bulletin boards, pictures, etc., as a part of 
the visual aid program is simply passé ; the light of need 
has long since shone on this feature of education and 
has brought these materials into effective focus in the 
classrooms. Experience indicates that they are a recog. 
nized part of every teacher’s paraphernalia. True, some 
teachers may have more basic visual “stills” than others 
to display in their classes, but basically none of them 
need selling on their use. And yet most exposées on 
visual aids are an attempt to sell this feature. You have 
read the type of thing I refer to. It follows a pattern 
of three steps. Beginning with a bromidic reference to 
some Chinese proverb, it confirms this bit of oriental 
wisdom with the stately Scholasticism, Nihil in intellecty 
nisi in sensu, and wraps up the whole argument by ask- 
ing the impressed teacher to “look about her” for visual 
props to enhance her education endeavors and augment 
her tottering techniques. We might add, empirically, 
that she had better look about her, or she'll have no 
props to stand on. 

Splendid rewards are promised. Spurred by the stimu- 
lation of this new approach to teaching and induced by 
the enticement of rewarding results, she earnestly at- 
tempts to open her eyes to the surrounding aids and to 
relate her discoveries to classroom work. Nor are these 
gallant efforts futile. 


"™R. P. Kroggel, “Future Trends in Audio-visual Education,” 
NCEA Bulletin (August, 1946), p. 404. 


HOW TO a A Catholic Film Library for only $50) 


ES, today you can start to build your own Catholic school film library at an 

initial cost of only $50—thanks to the unique Rental-Purchase Plan offered 
by Coronet Films. Designed especially for film users with limited budgets, this 
plan enables you to have a generous selection of educational films constantly avail- 
able—at a cost often less than rental! 


Here’s what just one Catholic educator says about Coronet Films: 


“(Yours are) ... 


teacher training.” 


excellent educational films. . 


. useful at many levels, including 


Sister M. Adelbert, S.N.D., Ph:D. 
The Sisters of Notre Dame 
Provincial House 

Toledo, Ohio 


Remember: Coronet Films offers educators a library of more than 300 mew 16mm sound instruc- 
tional films. Each can be used with many related courses and often for special parent and church pfo- 
grams as well—thus bringing you extra value for your audio-visual dollars. Only Coronet offers you 
such a complete selection of effective, teaching films. 


For full information regarding Coronet’s Rental-Purchase, or Purchase Plans as well as details on 
Preview Service, write: Dept. E, 
Now available FREE — the NEW FILMS 
. INDEX CARD, a monthly notice of all new 
oronet l ms Coronet Films releases. Write for your free 
subscription today. 


Coronet Building 
Chicago |, Illinois 
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THE ROSARY—IN ART—FILMSTRIPS 


255 Masterpieces of Christian Art 
ALL IN FULL COLOR 
Prepared by REV. JOSEPH STRUGNELL 





A visual aid project consisting of three rolls of filmstrip, one 
for each set of the Mysteries of the Rosary: the Joyful, the Sor- 
rowful, and the Glorious Mysteries. In each of the (35 mm.) 
filmstrips there are 85 frames. 


RELIGIOUS AND DEVOTIONAL 


This Rosary project is intended, primarily, as an aid 
to meditation on the Mysteries of the Rosary during 
the recitation of the Beads. Each Frame on the film- 
strips presents, in full color, a painting of one of the 
great masters, selected for its relationship and har- 
mony to the Mystery of the Decade being recited. 
Each PATER, for example, is said as one gazes on a 
reproduction of a masterpiece setting the theme for 
the Decade. Each AVE is prayed as one contemplates 
the portrayal of a human event that served as a 
medium for the revelation of the heavenly Mystery. 





INSTRUCTIONAL AND CATECHETICAL 


Teachers of Christian Doctrine classes may show the 
film while telling the children the Gospel stories that 
relate to the Childhood of Jesus or reading to them 
the numerous incidents of Our Lord’s Passion, 
Death, Resurrection and Ascension. Moreover, all 
through these particular Gospel events, so vividly 
pictured on the screen, there flows the sweet life- 
story of Mary. 


CULTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


THE ROSARY—in ART—FILMSTRIPS pictorial 
project may be used effectively in Art classes to study 
the great Christian Masterpieces. 





THE ROSARY—IN ART—FILMSTRIPS 


may be obtained from 


THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN CO., INC. 


22 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 












A descriptive folder together with a listing of the 
art reproductions will be sent FREE upon request. 


THREE FILMSTRIPS: $40.00 


a total of 255 frames 






October, 1950 
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NOSES ARE COMPARED 


The newly-inspired matron d’école finds, for instance, 
that her pupils have noses like the very one they are 
studying in science. Of course, this fact is brought to the 
instant attention of her subjects and the consequent 
educational implications are amazing. Noses are com- 
pared, It is found that some of the children have small 
snub noses ; and to this, a group of scientifically inclined 
attribute the excellent health of the children under ob- 
servation, since obviously they are beset with smaller 
doses of germ-infested air. Others raise the objection 
that snub-nosed children should be of poorer health. 
because they are able to absorb less vital oxygen. A few 
pragmatists in the group rather side along with the 
former opinion, principally because its tenets make for 
excellent health by making it easier to keep one’s nose 
out of other people’s business. At any rate, the question 
is a moot one and, no doubt, it will be designated as an 
assignment for later debate. 

In furtherance of the subject, some children are ap- 
pointed to head a committee for the organization of a 
field trip in search of greater and more interesting speci- 
mens of the genus nose. One enterprising youngster con- 
tributes an exhaustive theme on the historicity of Cyrano 
de Bergerac’s celebrated proboscis; and another more 
frivolous urchin submits a rather surprising development 


NOW— 


on an equally famous nose, labelled “der Schnozz.” It 
turns out that the latter, of peninsular proportions, plays 
a major role in the humor of one Durante, who has long 
since discovered his specimen. 

All this, the result of being alert to the visual aids 
around her, the teacher and her entire class are satisfied 
with the experiment into this vast unknown; and re- 
solve to explore extensively the availability of other 
visual aids, all around them, in their pursuit of 
learning. 


PLAY A MAJOR ROLE IN TEACHING 


Now the foregoing is not meant to be a satiric parody 
on the use of live replicas or globes or charts or any 
other visual implements in the classroom. Nor is it 
intended to deride the exploratory technique. Without 
either, it would be impossible to do an adequate teach- 
ing job. But regardless of the pathos of the situation 
described, the real crisis visually is that this whole se- 
quence could be found written about and spoken of, in 
supposedly significant language, “to confound if possible 
even the elect,” as an effective manifestation of the use 
of visual aids. Actually, the above is an exact duplication 
of several paragraphs from a recent article on the topic 
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of visual aids in an outstanding educational journal (the 
choice of the subject under consideration and some para- 
phrasing being changed to point out the reference about 
stressing the obvious). . 

Such a development is plainly begging the issue. It 
is just a question of gathering all available classroom 
items and techniques into the educational backyard and 
pointing to the heap as a visual aid program. Which is 
a salving way of beguiling oneself into the belief that 
one is in step with the times. This is no complaint or 
cause against “stills” or participation methods; it is 
to emphasize that they constitute only individual phases 
of a visual aid program. As noted above they have a 
major role in teaching; but it is disheartening to hear 


granted. They are as important to education as breath- 
ing is to health. Body-building exercises and balanced- 
eating habits, as excellent as they are for general physi- 
cal health, do very raggedly for a person who is not 
breathing. In the same way, films and filmstrips pre- 
suppose a wide and varied use of “stills” as the founda- 
tion to which they are the facaded and multi-faceted 
superstructure.”* 

The point is this: too many educational articles and 
papers concern themselves with these sine qua non’s 
of teaching techniques under the banner of visual edu- 
cation and, thereby, obscure the real issue at stake in 
the field of visual aids. It is like reassuring us of the 
presence of Spring by pointing out the “visual aids” that 


= them referred to as a program, when all the while their God has haphazardly hung out to herald the season— 
profound proponents, being very much out of step, at- as much as to say, it is a good thing there are a few 
dy temp to conceal the fact that they are off-balance by buds and blossoms around, otherwise we never know it 
_ playing hop-scotch around things that need concise was Spring. A wonderfully profound and perceptive ob- 
" clarification.” servation. 
mi Any treatment of visual education must make the 
ch- 


FILMS, FILMSTRIPS ASSUME USE OF “STILLS” 


Indeed, the use of materials immediately at hand is 
basic to a visual aid program, but so basic that it hardly 
needs demonstration. Classroom stills are taken for 


initial presumption that the teacher already is using 
pictures and maps and her eyes. She does not have to 
be sold on the merits of their use; she does not want 
to be regaled with endless inania and reminded pedan- 
ticly that people through all ages actually looked at 


12Estabrook and Karch, 250 Teaching Techniques (Milwaukee : 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1943), p. 75. 
137 bid., pp. 79-80. 
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things anu, trom the looking, learned. She knows how 
poor are her verbal efforts without the use of pictures 
and maps. She observes how meticulously even the best 
authors illustrate their geographies, readers and histories 
with these materials. She uses them too; the case is 
settled.** 


A LEAF OUT OF THE ADVERTISER’S BOOK 


When I began to delve into the visual aid field some 
years ago, I read a great deal on the subject and could 
find very few rules to follow, even at the primary level, 
on the uses of “stills.” And unless there are some rules 
as the backbone of your planning, it is useless to con- 
tinue. So I went down the street and entered the office 
ot a local advertising agency; and came out with a 
healthier outlook. Advertisers are beyond question the 
greatest and most successful users of visual aids. And 
they have the happy faculty of hacking away the otiose. 
It is their bread and butter. This particular man (repre- 
senting auto sales) put rule number 1 like this: “Get 
them to come in and sit in the car, test the clutch, feel 
the steering ease, etc.” In educational jargon, this 
amounts to the use of the live replica. The live replica, 
whether a plant or an Eskimo, stands out as the number 
1 visual aid. Every other visual aid is an attempt to 
duplicate the live replica, the real thing. 

In the event that it is aboslutely impossible to get the 
live replica or the real thing (like a live Eskimo with 
his igloo and kayak), then the first visual aids (the 
classroom stills) should follow these simple rules. 

1. Use material that is pertinent, large, interesting 

and colorful. 
. Check regularly for modernity : e.g., maps, graphs, 
etc., that might be changed by changing events. 

3. Have a big supply on hand and vary your ma- 

terials from time to time for the sake of freshness. 
. Constantly seek new approaches with cutouts from 
magazines, calendars, etc. 
. Use the material. Don’t let them stand idle in the 
classroom for some sort of mystic assimilation. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS= 


MEDIEVAL ART, 321 to 1350 
by W. R. Lethaby 
New Edition, Revised by D. Talbot Rice 


MOSAICS OF NORMAN SICILY 
by Otto Demus 


THE EYE LISTENS 
by Paul Claudel 


THE DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY . . $6.00 
D. D. Runes, Editor 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Desk 324, New York 16 
Expedite shipment by prepayment 


These basically are the rules followed by advertisers, 
And how successful is their approach? Well, who in 
the United States does not know about the “Pause that 
Refreshes” or that “There’s a Ford in Your Future”? 
I do not agree with all the modern-day advertising 
practices; but their success is undeniable. Their visual 
aid techniques via “stills” has taught 80% of the public 
that Coca-Cola is refreshing and that Ford supplies a 
modern man with a modern car; in fact, they almost 
leave you with the feeling that a pause is not refreshing 
without “Coke” or that a man who drives anything but 
a Ford is virtually mid-Victorian. 


APPLY TECHNIQUE TO CLASSROOM 


Apply that technique to a classroom. Suppose you 
want to teach your pupils about colonial homelife. Now 
you can not very well take them on a field trip for this 
sort of thing. Perhaps you can not arrange a visit to 
a museum, and, least of all, you can not call Paul 
Revere and some of his cohorts into the classroom for 
close observation of dress, etc. The first step is to ob- 
tain some pictures of colonial life from educational pub- 
lishers, magazines, etc. If this leaves something to be 
desired, investigate the possibility of pertinent filmstrips 
and then films. 

At any rate, the approach is through logical steps of 
increasingly more technical methods, until the goal is 
reached. That alone is the real issue and importance of 
the various types of visual aids. The teacher asks her- 
self one leading question: Can this teaching be done 
adequately via the use of “stills,” or will it need further 
development and delineation through filmstrip and film 
use? 

If “stills” do the job, then forget about the other 
steps. Some teachers use films because it’s the modern 
thing to do. Which is, of course, all wrong. The use of 
films is not a sign of modernity ; it is a sign that simpler 
and more immediate methods have failed. The film is a 


14Grace M. Fernald, Remedial Techniques in Basic School 
Subjects (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1943), 
pp. 14-16. 
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fine tool that will often bridge the great abyss between 
failure and success, But if the river is already spanned, 
it is pointless to construct another bridge. After all, a 
carpenter does not use a sledge-hammer to drive two- 
penny nails, just because there’s more power in the 
larger tool. It requires more energy to use and accom- 
plishes no more in that particular case. In fact, it might 
conceivably ruin his work. Films can do the same thing ; 


they can actually destroy a lesson by hitting the nail 
on the head and hitting fifty other extraneous items that 
will only confuse and obliterate the objective. 

In visual aid programming, choose the tool to fit 
the job, giving first attention to inexpensive, easily- 
handled classroom items. From there, let the program 
progress according to desired and _ still 
results. (To be continued ) 


unattained 


Visualizing the Rosary Mysteries 


By REV. DANIEL M. DOUGHERTY, Cathedral College, 352 Riverside Drive, New York 25. 


HE DAY will never dawn when 

everyone will find praying the rosary 
an easy matter. But certainly, a set of film-strips re- 
cently produced by a priest’ of the New York Arch- 
diocese will help many to meditate more effectively on 
the mysteries. These film-strips, a set for each group of 
joyful, sorrowful and glorious mysteries, are the result 
of almost twenty-five years of rich experience in teach- 
ing religion. They grew out of a definite need to supple- 
ment with pictures the instruction on the rosary given 
by the priest or catechist. 


GREAT MOMENTS IN HISTORY 
LIVE AGAIN 
THROUGH FILMS! 


The storming of the Bastille . . . Napoleon's bloody re- 
treat . . . The landing at San Salvador . . . The driving 
of the Golden Spike .. . 

Association Films has served Catholic schools for years 
with outstanding films for all educational and religious 


monde. NEW RELEASES 


(Excerpts from Hollywood productions 

presented by Teaching Film Custodians) 
“DRUMS ALONG THE MOHAWK’’—=3 reels, with Clau- 
dette Colbert and Henry Fonda 
“THE CRUSADES”—3 reels, Directed by Cecil B. DeMille 
“COMMUNICATIONS WESTWARD”— (from “Wells 
Fargo” )—3 reels, with Joel McCrea and Bob Burns 
“HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY”—3 reels, with Wal- 
ter Pidgeon, Barry Fitzgerald and Roddy McDowall 
“DUE PROCESS OF LAW DENIED”—(from “The Ox- 


Bow Incident”)—3 reels, with Dana Andrews and Henry 
F é = 
onda Rental $4.50 each 


ENTAL RATE REDUCED FOR THE HOLY YEAR—; 
“THE STORY OF THE VATICAN” 
Daily Rental $17.50 
Narrated by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 


—Special Shortened Version— 
“THE VATICAN OF PIUS XII’ 
Daily Rental $4.00 


Write for our FREE 1950-51 catalog 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


ASSOCIATION FILMS: 


NEW YORK 


6 reels 


2 reels 


SAN FRANCISCO 


West 45th St vie) eT taal 351 Turk St 1915 Live 


October, 1950 


New York 


THE DOORWAY TO INTIMACY WITH GOD 


The teaching of prayer is one of the most difficult 
tasks for those who want to help others to God. Prayer 
is a grace from God and it needs man’s codperation to be 
effective. Meditation is man’s cooperation with the grace 
of prayer. Meditation or reflecting upon images and 
ideas is a doorway to intimacy with God. Meditation, 


'Rev. Joseph Strugnell of Cathedral College, New York City. 


FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
“The Priest at the Altar” 
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This series of THREE FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
portrays a deeper, more practical understanding of “The 
Priest at the Altar,” and will make for a more fruitful 
appreciation of, and more devout assistance at, the 
Sacrifice at the Mass, the Heart and Center of our 
Catholic Faith. 


The compilation of methods, observations and ideas, 
have been tried and proven under every circumstance, 
by three Priests engaged in active parish work. 


I—The Vestments of the Mass § 
2—The Actions of the Mass (Part |!) 
3—The Actions of the Mass (Part 2) 


5.00 


Complete 





Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. _ Dept. CE-1 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 





to be effective in opening this door, must have for its 
groundwork and basic material, worthy images and 
ideas. These like seedlings are filled with suggestibility, 
pregnant with possible growth. That is why the great 
preachers of prayer in the Church have insisted on a 
preliminary to meditation in the form of conferences 
or reading. When these are lacking, men are urged to 
look at the lessons worked into their masterpieces by 
artists and sculptors. 

In gazing at these works of art, in enjoying their 
symmetry and color, their lights and shadows, men 
came to fix in their memories scenes in the life of our 
Lady and our Lord and the saints. Later, when they 
had no access to these gems, the imaginative faculty of 
even simple people could recreate the scene and make 
it live in memory. Thus what genius had confined to 
canvas and stone took wings in the mind of man and 
carried him in prayer to the mountain of God. 


SLIDES OF MASTERPIECES 


It was this idea, the almost sacramental value of great 
art, that gave Father Strugnell his inspiration. For 
years he collected and arranged on slides copies of the 
masterpieces which told the story of the mysteries of 
the rosary. For each mystery of the rosary there was a 
set of eleven pictures, one for the Our Father, ten for 
the Hail Marys. As the scene was flashed, those gathered 
before it, prayed the rosary meditating on the mystery. 
As Hail Mary followed Hail Mary, one artist’s concept 
followed another so that through the unity in diversity, 
many aspects of the mystery were offered to the mind. 
This manner of praying the rosary with the aid of the 
colored slides enabled many to learn, for the first time, 
what it meant to “meditate on these mysteries of the 
most holy rosary so that we might imitate what they 
contain.” They carried away from the experience, if 
not many images, at least those which most impressed 
them or what one might call a “composite memory.” 

With the increasing interest in visualization in schools 
and in every field where ideas are disseminated, Father 
Strugnell with the aid of a competent artist and photog- 


Encyclopedia of 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Oscar J. Kaplan, Editor 


“Very helpful to those seeking information on 
the many and varied aspects of the guidance 
area.” —Education. $18.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Desk 324, New York 16 


Expedite shipment by prepayment 





raphers, arranged these masterpieces on film-strips, 
Since black-and-white film-strips would but feebly serve 
the purpose, the works of art were reproduced in color, 

There is little doubt that these film-strips will be of 
great value in the present rosary crusade. Parishes, 
schools, organizations, novitiates and training centers 
will find them efficacious both for leaders and pupils. 
No one needs to be reminded of the present popularity 
of the rosary devotion. Books and leaflets have been 
multiplied to enable the faithful to pray the rosary well, 
These film-strips are another device, but a truly effica- 
cious one. 


CHILDREN APPROACH CHRIST AND MARY 
THROUGH ART 


Think what a monthly showing to children will do. 
With their young and fertile imaginations, so harshly 
jarred by movies and television, they will approach our 
Lord and our Lady through the disciplined and peaceful 
medium of great art. No cheap, tawdry and common- 
place images will rest in their youthful heads, but the 
best that Christian minds have conceived over the cen- 
turies. 

Think what it will do for adults, for converts, for 
members of sodalities, for study and discussion groups. 
It will create first of all for many, the repose and re- 
laxation needed for meditative prayer. No hustle or 
bustle, as the operator of the projector clicks each 
masterpiece in time with each Hail Mary, There is no 
jarring note on the screen to cause distraction, nothing 
but the mystery of the rosary. It does not require a 
prophet to foresee the untold good begotten of such 
meditation. People will “imitate what they contain,” 
ior they know what is implied in each mystery. Vivid 
and beautiful images are the source of vivid and effective 
ideas. Effective ideas will realize themselves, and when 
the ideas are grounded on the mysteries of the rosary 
as seen in these film-strips, they will help further the 
new Pentecost of our day, when “the Spirit of the Lord 
fills the whole world, and the whole frame of created 
things recognizes the accents of His voice” ( Wisd. 1, 7). 


A Study of Wide Range 


EVERY SUBJECT COMPLETELY ANALYZED 


@ THE SITE AND THE BUILDING © GENERAL PURPOSE ROOMS 
@ THE SKELETON OF THE SCHOOL ® SCIENCE ROOMS 


@ INDUSTRIAL ART ROOM 
* 
AGRSEING CLASSROOMS @LEGAL AND ETHICAL CONSID- 
@ SERVICE FACILITIES ERATIONS PERTINENT TO A 
BUILDING PROJECT 


DO'S AND DON'T’s FOR THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR 
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ILLUSTRATED—PRICE, $4.50 
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Audio Visual News 
Film on Bicycle Safety 


A film to promote safety for bicy- 
clists will be released this month by Young 
America Films. Bicycle Safety (1 reel, 
l6mm, sound) is aimed at the “bike” 
riders themselves. 

In concise, forceful fashion, the film 
points out that bicycling is fun, but that 
it entails certain responsibilities on the 
part of the rider: to maintain the “bike” 
in good mechanical condition, to obey traf- 
fic rules, and to help guard the safety of 
others. It shows how to inspect the “bike”, 
rules of the road, safe practices, etc. (S20) 


The Boy Saviour, My Model 


A new approach to the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency is being made by the 
Boy Saviour devotion directed by Rev. 
Anthony Russo-Alesi, S.J. in conjunction 
with the producers, Catholic Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., New York 7. 

The new filmstrip consists of 84 origi- 
nally posed, full-color photographs, syn- 
chronized to three twelve-inch records em- 
ploying the voices of professional actors 
with a musical background. Each incident 
in the boyhood of Jesus is followed by a 
modern scene which applies the lessons 
of the Saviour’s youth to everday lives of 
children of today. Dramatization was writ- 
ten by Don Sharkey, author of “White 
Smoke Over the Vatican.” (S21) 


1950 Coronet Films Catalog 


Over 300 educational motion picture 
films produced by Coronet Films are listed 
and described in the firm’s new 1950 films 
catalog, available free to all regular film 
users. 

Many special features assist the teacher 
in selection. A Related Course Index, for 
instance, permits teachers to find quickly 
all films designed for their course of study. 
A six-page Utilizational Chart presents a 
detailed list of grade levels and subject 
areas by each film. Obtainable from Coro- 
net Films, Chicago 1. (S22) 


Contributors to This Issue 
(Continued from page 94) 


been done at her school in the way of 
integrating high school English and the 
use of the library. 


Brother Basil, F.S.C 


Brother Basil who is well known to our 
readers shows how a religion course was 
developed to meet the needs of special col- 
lege students. 


Sister Mary Dorothy, R.S.M. 

Sister Mary Dorothy is a graduate of 
Albany Diocesan Teachers College and is 
attending St. Rose College where she is 
Majoring in English. Sister has taught 
all grades from third elementary through 


October, 1950 


senior year, and she is a member of the room “stills” 








in his present article which 
curriculum committee of the New York is the first of three. His following articles 
State Council of Catholic Superintendents. will treat of filmstrips and film. 
Sister’ is the author of Choral Reading in 
shy: Cinedae Rev. Daniel M. Dougherty 
Father Dougherty received his M.A. 
Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. from Catholic University of America. His 
Father Guyot, well known to our readers, experience with teaching religion dates 
is rector and professor of Scripture at St. back to 1929. Teacher of religion and spiri- 
John’s Seminary, San Antonio, Texas. tual director at Cathedral College, New 
York City, he is author of a series of chil- 
Rev. Leo E. Hammerl dren’s pamphlets published by the Paulist 
Father Hammerl, assistant superinten- Press, and of Books 6, 7 and 8 of the Living 
dent of schools of the Diocese of Buffalo, My Religion Series published by Benziger 
first presents the general picture of the Brothers, Inc. He has contributed to the 
visual aids field and then discusses class- Catholic Educational Review. 
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LANGUAGE STUDY 
made life-like by 


LINGUAPHONE 


the World's-Standard 
Conversational Method 


In the classroom and in the home, 
Linguaphone has proved itself the most 
efficient help to teacher and pupil in the 
study of English speech and foreign 
languages. The Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method enables the student to 
learn a foreign language as naturally 
as natives do by listening, associating 
and living with the language. Through 
EAR and EYE, Linguaphone electrical 
recordings and synchronized texts vitalize 
the language lesson, stimulate interest 
and aid memory. 


Thousands of Schools, Colleges 
Use Linguaphone Sets 


More than 150 educators and linguists 
cooperated in making these electrical 
transcriptions the most natively authen- 
tic ever recorded. 

Every course has both male and female 
voices so students become accustomed 
to tonal inflections and pronunciation. 


Send for Free Booklets on 
Foreign Languages and English Speech 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


107-S Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 
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crafted 
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for permanence 
and beauty 


NAMES AND DEEDS should be recorded 
in glowing bronze to endure through the 
ages. 

NEWMAN has been famed since 1882 
for hand-tooled elegant bronze me- 
morial and award 

plaques, honor 

rolls, bas re- 

lief portraits. 
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SERVICE COUPON 


For obtaining further information 
about products advertised in THE 
CATHOLIC EDUCATOR and those de- 
scribed in the Audio-Visual News 
columns. 

Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 

Please send me further information 
about products advertised or described 
which I have encircled, without cost 
to me: 

Bl, B2, B3, B4, BS, B6, B7, B8, B9, 
Bie, Bll, Biz, Bis, B19, B20, B21, B22. 

$1, S2, S3, S4, Ss, S6, S7, S8, S9, S10, 
Sil, $12, S13, S14, Sis, S16, S17, S18, 
$19, S20, S21, $22, $23. 
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City and State.. 
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RENTAL OR SALE 


e 
Catalog on 
Request 


BENTLEYASIMON :- 


7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK I8, NY 


The 1951 Supplement to 
French's Catalogue of Plays 


is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 
Please send SAMUEL FRENCH 


for your 25 West 45th St., New York 
copy today 7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 





Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 


St. Bonaventure College 


Bonaventure, N. Y. Established 1859. Conducted 
by Franviscan Fathers. Degrees in arts, sciences, 
Separate schools: business administration, educa. 
tion; R.O.T.C., pre-engineering, pre-medical, pre 
dental, pre-law, teacher training. Provision of 
— recreation. Write Registrar for further 
details. 


King's College 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. A liberal arts and 
science college for men, conducted by the Priests 
of the Congregation of Holy Cross. Bachelor of 
Arts in Economics, English, History, Journalism, 
Philosophy, Modern Languages. Bachelor of Se 
ence in Accounting, Biology, and Chemistry. For 
further information address the Dean. 


Marquette University 


Milwaukee, Wis. Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers 
Colleges of liberal arts, business a 
engineering, journalism, and nursing; schools 
dentistry, law, medicine, and speech; graduate 
school and high school. Department of Education, 
Address the Registrar. 


University of Ottawa, Canada 


Bilingual institution in the heart of Canada’s 
capital. Arts, science, business, engineering, ae 
ical education, medicine, law, psychology, 

tion, nursing, social sciences, philosophy, “thealagy 
canon law, graduate school. Member of N CCO, 
the Canadian association similar to Seca ac 
crediting agencies. 


The College of St. Rose 


Albany, rey York. Awards M.A., M.S., MS 
in E., B.A., B.S. and Mus. B. degrees. Prepares 
for teaching, nursing, business, the sciences, 
social work, pre-medical, music, and numero 
other fields. Fully accredited. Exceptional oppor- 
tunities in all phases of college life. For further 
information address The Registrar. 


Immaculata College 


Immaculata, Pa. Sisters, Servants of the Im 
maculate Heart of Mary. Fully Accredited. De 
grees: Aris, Science, Pre-medical, Secretarial, 
Music. Vocational, 'Home Economics, 

School Teacher Certificate. Swimming-pool, lake, 
campus 327 acres, athletics. riding, sports. View. 
book on request. 40 minutes from Philadelphia. 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marimmac, 


Saint Joseph's College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted by _ the 
Daughters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. 
Offers a four-year course leading to.the Degree 
of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science 
prepares for teaching, dietetics, technology, bust 
ness and journalism. For further information, 
write to the Registrar. 


SS 


Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters_of 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, 
cnce, Philososhy, Music, Commercial Education, 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Home 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Art 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 
For further information address the Dean. 


a 


Nazareth Academy 


Conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph of La Grange. Resident and 
high school for girls. Fully accredited. Serve 
Chicago's western suburbs. Courses offered: 
lege Preparatory, Home Economics, Commercial 
Education, Dramatics, Music, Art. For fu 
information write to the Registrar. 


La Grange, Illinois. 
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